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CONFIDENCE. 


In  mercantile  pursuits,  the  proprietor 
of  an  establishment  or  the  manager  of  an 
institution  can  do  much  to  establish  or 
•destroy  confidence.  He  can  accomplish 
the  former  by  an  honest,  straightforward 
system  of  doing  business,  adhering 
strictly  to  moral,  as  well  as  business 
obligations;  his  word  being  as  binding 
on  him  as  his  bond  could  be  made,  and 
his  honor  causing  him  to  sell  his  wares 
as  cheaply  to  those  ignorant  of  prices,  as 
to  those  thoroughly  posted  in  business ; 
to  a  child,  as  to  man  of  mature  experi- 
ence and  sound  judgment.  On  the  other 
hand,  by  misrepresentation  and  fraud  he 
can  destroy  the  confidence  of  others  in 
him,  and  render  himself  an  object  of  pity 
and  distrust;  such  are  building  upon  the 
sands,  and  when  the  winds  come,  and  the 
storms  beat  upon  it,  their  house  will  fall, 
for  they  have  built  not  upon  the  rock  of 
truth,  and  they  have  failed  to  make  hon- 
esty their  foundation. 

The  salesman  behind  the  counter  can 
win  the  esteem  of  his  customers,  or  he 
can  deceive  them  and  destroy  their  con- 
fidence, both  in  himself,  and  in  the  firm 
which  gives  him  employment.  A  small 
matter  it  may  seem,  when  an  unsuspect- 
ing old  lady  desires  to  know  if  an  article 
will  wash,  and  is  informed  by  the  smiling 
salesman  that  it  certainly  will  wash,  while 
he  knows  it  will  lose  its  color.  He 
should  add  that  information  also,  for  he 
knows  very  well  the  nature  of  the  knowl- 


edge which  is  sought.  His  excuse,  under 
the  plea  that  he  has  truthfully  answered 
the  question,  will  not  do,  for  he  will  find 
that  he  has  lost  the  confidence  of  one 
person  at  least,  whose  influence,  however 
small,  might  have  proven  an  aid  to  him, 
while  treading  the  path  of  life. 

I  cannot,  I  am  sure,  impress  too 
strongly  upon  the  minds  of  our  young 
people  the  importance  of  having  confi- 
dence fully  established  and  perpetuated 
in  our  midst.  Indeed  I  know  of  but  one 
thing  which  can  prove  of  more  lasting 
benefit,  or  the  forerunner  of  greater 
good  in  any  community;  and  that  is,  a 
perfect  trust  in  our  Heavenly  Father. 
An  ancient  inspired  writer  declares  that 
"It  is  better  to  trust  in  the  Lord  than  to 
put  confidence  in  man."  I  confess  I 
do  not  understand  how  we  can  trust  the 
Lord  without  putting  confidence  in  man. 
For,  wherever  we  can  find  a  man  who 
trusts  in  the  Lord  and  loves  Him  with  all 
his  heart,  might,  mind  and  strength,  there 
we  will  find  a  man  who  loves  his  neighbor 
as  himself,  doing  unto  others  as  he  would 
have  others  do  unto  him ;  and  in  such,  be 
they  high  or  low,  rich  or  poor,  old  or 
young,  we  are  bound  to  have  a  deep, 
abiding  confidence.  That  there  cannot 
be  an  effect  produced  without  a  cause  is 
absolutely  true  ;  yet  we  should  not  over- 
look the  fact  that  it  requires  a  combina- 
tion of  causes  to  establish  perfect  confi- 
dence in  the  midst  of  communities  like 
ours.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  a  very 
trivial  cause  may  sometimes  produce  an 
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effect,  which  will  shake  it  to  its  very 
foundation.  Hence  the  importance  of 
learning,  while  young,  to  guard  well 
what  we  say,  and  of  training  our  acts  to 
conform  to  the  teachings  of  truth. 

No  man  should  hope  to  inspire  confi- 
dence, in  the  hearts  of  the  Latter-day 
Saints,  in  himself,,  or  in  his  teachings, 
unless  he  be  a  man  of  God,  humble, 
honest,  self-sacrificing  and  just:  one  who 
can,  and  will,  if  required,  watch  over  the 
interests  of  others,  spiritually  and  tem- 
porally, with  greater  fidelity  and  care 
than  he  would  bestow  on  his  individual 
affairs :  one  who  in  all  fiducial  relations 
pomprehends  the  responsibility  of  a  trust, 
knowing  that  he  who  betrays  it  is  doubly 
guilty,  rendering  himself  unworthy  of 
the  blessing  of  God  or  the  confidence 
of  man.  The  thief,  under  the  dark 
shadows  of  night,  may  steal  your  proper- 
ty ;  the  robber  on  the  highway  may  take 
your  money;  and  in  either  case  you  suf- 
fer loss,  but  still  you  have  the  consola- 
tion of  knowing  that  all  men  are  not 
thieves  and  robbers;  and  against  those 
that  are,  either  your  experience,  or  that  of 
others  has  taught  you  the  doctrine  of 
prudence,  and,  as  far  as  consistent,  self 
protection.  But  what  can  we  say  of  a  man 
who  receives  your  money  as  a  trust,  and 
with  it  your  confidence,  and,  because  he 
has  the  power,  uses  either  for  self- 
aggrandizement?  We  can  say  he  has 
betrayed  a  sacred  obligation  and  is 
doubly  dishonest.  He  wrongfully  ap- 
propriates the  property  of  others  to 
gratify  his  selfishness,  but,  worse  than 
this,  is  the  destruction  of  your  confidence. 
The  evil  wrought  thus,  becomes  not  only 
irreparable,  but,  in  its  effects  far-reach- 
ing, touching,  not  only  those  who  have 
been  personally  wronged,  but  the  com- 
munity, which  is  damaged  by  the  shock 
its  basis  of  social  happiness  has  received. 

How  very  important  it  becomes,  there- 
fore, that  every  effort  of  our  lives,  as 
young  people  believing  in  mutual  im- 
provement, should  be  directed  so  as  to 
prevent  as  far  as  possible,  the  betrayal 
of  trusts  of  every  kind. 


With  us,  in  filling  the  mission  of  life, 
we  will  find  many  spiritual  trusts,  upon 
the  nature  and  responsibilities  of  which  I 
may  hereafter  write,  but  at  present  I  desire 
to  touch  more  on  what  we  call  temporal 
affairs,  the  soil  out  of  which  must  grow 
that  which  is  spiritual  and  heavenly — 
confidence;  without  the  establishment  of 
which,  we  may  not  hope  to  become  of 
one  heart  and  of  one  mind,  united  with 
each  other  as  Christ  is  united  with  God. 

The  importance,  of  discovering  the 
means,  if  possible,  by  which  this  perfect 
union  can  be  accomplished  among  the 
Saints  is  very  great,  and  should  inspire 
every  Elder  in  Israel  and  every  young 
man  in  Zion  to  diligently  study  the  writ- 
ten word,  and  in  humble  prayer,  seek  the 
guidance  and  light  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Referring  to  the  Book  of  Mormon,  page 
487,  I  find  the  following  words  of  Jesus: 
"And  verily  I  say  unto  you,  whatsoever 
things  ye  shall  ask  the  Father,  in  my 
name,  it  shall  be  given  unto  you;  there- 
fore ask,  and  ye  shall  receive;  knock, 
and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you ;  for  he 
that  asketh,  receiveth,  and  unto  him  that 
knocketh,  it  shall  be  opened.  And  now 
behold,  my  joy  is  great,  even  unto  fulness, 
because  of  you,  and  also  this  generation; 
yea,  and  even  the  Father  rejoiceth,  and 
also  all  the  holy  angels,  because  of  you 
and  this  generation;  for  none  of  them 
are  lost." 

Again,  page  493:  "And  it  came  to 
pass,  that  there  was  no  contention  in 
the  land,  because  of  the  love  of  God 
which  did  dwell  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people.  And  there  were  no  envyings, 
nor  strifes,  nor  tumults,  nor  whoredoms, 
nor  lyings,  nor  murders,  nor  any  manner 
of  lasciviousness;  and  surely  there  could 
not  be  a  happier  people  among  all  the 
people  who  had  been  created  by  the  hand 
of  God ;  there  were  no  robbers,  nor  mur- 
ders, neither  were  there  Lamanites,  nor 
any  manner  of  ites ;  but  they  were  in  one 
the  children  of  Christ,  and  heirs  to  the 
kingdom  of  God ;  and  how  blessed  were 
they,  for  the  Lord  did  bless  them  in  all 
their  doings." 
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Here  we  have  a  people  of  whom  it  is 
written,  that  "there  could  not  be  a  happier 
people  among  all  the  people,  who  had 
been  created  by  the  hand  of  God." 
What  made  them  happy?  Was  it  because 
they  had  no  envyings,  nor  strifes,  nor 
tumults,  nor  whoredoms,  nor  lyings  nor 
any  manner  of  lasciviousness  ?  Without 
doubt.  Was  it  because  they  had  no  rob- 
bers, either  of  money  or  of  confidence, 
or  murderers  of  men,  or  the  slayers  of 
reputation?  Without  doubt.  Was  it 
because  of  the  virtues  which  Jesus  knew 
this  generation  would  possess,  that  gave 
him  a  fulness  of  joy,  and  enabled  him  to 
predict  that  not  one  of  them  should  be 
lost?    Yes  surely. 

Have  we  among  us,  as  a  people,  any  of 
the  evils  and  sins  named  as  not  being 
among  that  heaven  blessed,  God  saved 
people  ?  I  fear  we  have.  They  had  the 
pure  gospel  of  Christ.  We  have  the 
same.  Why  then  the  difference?  We 
have  no  promise  that  none  shall  be  lost. 
We  are  not  among  the  happiest  people, 
whom  God  has  created.  We  cannot  say 
that  we  have  no  envyings,  no  strifes,  no 
lyings:  I  wish  we  truthfully  could.  We 
cannot  say  that  there  are  none  among 
the  Latter-day  Saints,  who  would  never 
betray  a  trust,  or,  who  would  never  take 
the  advantage  of  the  circumstances  and 
necessities  of  his  brethren,  or,  who  would 
be  unkind  to  the  poor,  untrue  and  un- 
just to  the  widow  and  orphan.  We  can- 
not say  that  there  are  none  among  us, 
who  would  not  sacrifice  personal  honor 
at  the  shrine  of  personal  gain,  six  days 
in  the  week,  and  then  partake  of  the 
Sacrament,  on  Sunday,  side  by  side  with 
those  whom  they  have  injured.  We  can- 
not say  that  there  are  none  among  us, 
who  have  ideas  born  of  a  fallen  world, 
and  who  practice  in  business  relations 
according  to  the  traditions  and  customs 
which  have  emanated  from,  and  which 
have,  from  the  beginning,  been  fostered 
by  the  father  of  lies. 

If  in  the  business  relations  of  life,  we 
build  and  operate  railroads,  establish  and 
conduct  banking  and  mercantile  houses, 


upon  the  basis  of  unjust  discriminations 
and  dishonest  dealings,  wherein  do  we 
differ  in  that  regard  from  the  wicked  in 
the  world?  How  shall  we  know  a  tree 
save  by  the  fruit  it  bears?  How  can  a 
man  love  God  and  hate  his  brother?  He 
cannot,  for  if  he  loves  God  he  will  love 
his  brother  also.  Now  how  can  a  man 
love  his  brother  and  at  the  same  time 
deal  unjustly  with,  deceive  and  betray 
him?  Can  we  consistently  expect  to  be 
one,  in  Christ  Jesus,  if  we  do  such  things  ? 
How  can  you  unite  with  me  if  I  have  un- 
righteously used  the  fruits  of  your  labor 
to  aggrandize  myself,  and,  in  doing  it, 
have  destroyed  your  confidence?  Men 
may  unite  with  the  just  and  appear  as 
one  with  the  Church  of  Christ;  they 
may,  unrequested,  forgive  four  hundred 
and  ninety  times ;  but  as  for  Saints,  here 
or  hereafter,  they  must  make  restitution, 
and  pay  the  uttermost  farthing;  for  the 
measure,  which  they  have  meted  out,  in 
the  eternal  justice  of  Him  who  is  righteous 
and  holy,  will  be  measured  back  to  them 
again.  We  may  seek  to  avoid  the  re- 
sponsibility of  our  acts;  we  may  hide, 
under  the  cloak  of  saintly  professions,  our 
hypocrisy,  while  wronging  the  poor,  or 
ignoring  the  rights  of  the  widow  and 
orphan;  but  before  the  unbiased,  un- 
bribed  bar  of  eternal  justice,  we  shall  be 
judged  by  the  words  of  our  mouth,  and 
by  the  deeds  done  in  the  body.  If,  with 
a  poisoned  tongue  of  envy,  we  have 
blackened  the  character  and  defamed  the 
name  of  the  good  and  true,  though  our 
bodies  may  rot  in  the  grave  and  worms 
may  consume  our  innermost  parts,  yet 
shall  we  stand  before  God  and  meet  the 
responsibility  of  word  and  act.  If  we 
have  sought  to  climb  up  by  tearing  others 
down,  we  shall  learn  in  shame  the  result. 
Among  that  happy  God  blessed  people, 
of  whom  the  Book  of  Mormon  bears  re- 
cord, and  who  "were  in  one  the  children 
of  Christ,  and  heirs,  as  we  are,  to  the 
kingdom  of  God,"  and  who  "were  blessed 
in  all  their  doings,"  there  were  none  of 
these  evils  about  which  I  have  written. 
Had   there    been   envvings,    God    could 
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not  have  blessed  them  in  all  their 
doings;  for  how  can  He  bless  the 
acts  of  an  envious  person?  Had  there 
been  among  them  lyings,  there  would 
have  been  liars,  and  liars  will  deceive ; 
and  how  could  God  bless  the  treacherous 
works  or  doings    of    such?      They   had 


no  contentions  because  of  the  love  of 
God  which  was  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people.  Can  we  any  where  find  the 
causes  which  led  to  this  most  heavenly 
state  of  affairs,  this  perfect  love,  and  un- 
wavering trust,  and  divine  confidence? 
I  believe  we  can.  Moses  Thatcher. 
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"Heat  expands,  cold  contracts,"  is  a 
general  law  in  nature,  with  but  few  ex- 
ceptions. Before  taking  up  winds,  the 
following  simple  experiment,  which  any 
one  may  perform,  will  be  explained:  In 
a  room  warmed  by  a  stove,  if  a  candle 
be  placed  near  the  bottom  of  the  open 
doorway,  the  flame  will  be  carried  in- 
ward, indicating  that  a  current  of  air  is 
moving  toward  the  stove,  along  the  floor; 
if  the  candle  be  placed  at  the  top  of  the 
doorway  the  flame  is  carried  outward, 
showing  that  there  is  a  current  of  air 
moving  in  that  direction,  after  having 
been  warmed  by  the  stove.  Thus  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  cold  air  coming  in  con- 
tact with  the  stove  is  warmed,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  law  above  stated,  is  ex- 
panded and  hence  rendered  lighter}  it 
therefore  rises  and  floats  on  the  heavier 
cold  air  below,  and  passes  out,  as  the 
experiment  above  shows. 

It  is  on  exactly  the  same  principle  that 
winds  are  produced.  The  surface  of  the 
earth  is  heated  more  in  some  parts,  by 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  than  in  others ;  the 
air  lying  over  these  parts  is  also  heated, 
expands,  rises,  and  thus  gives  place  for 
the  heavier  air  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try. Hence,  when  we  have  south  winds, 
we  know  the  air  to  the  north  of  us  some- 
where has  risen,  and  the  heavier  air  from 
the  south  is  settling  to  that  point,  and 
thus  wedging  the  lighter  air  up  into  the 
higher  regions.  The  nature  of  the  earth's 
surface,  the  mountain  ranges,  and  other 
causes,  give  a  great  irregularity  to  the 
winds  in  temperate  regions. 

As    ihe    sun    shines    almost    vertically 


upon  the  regions  within  the  Tropics, 
there  the  earth's  surface  receives  the 
greatest  amount  of  heat,  and  consequent- 
ly that  region  may  be  compared  with  the 
stove  in  the  illustration.  Currents  of  air 
set  in  from  all  directions  to  the  equatorial 
regions,  while  the  upper  currents  of 
heated  air  flow  off  toward  the  poles,  only 
to  be  cooled,  and  to  return  again  to  the 
equator  as  an  under  current.  According 
to  this,  then,  we  should  have  winds  in 
the  Northern  Hemisphere  blowing  south, 
with  an  upper  current  taking  the  contrary 
direction,  and  the  reverse  in  the  Southern 
Hemisphere.  This  really  would  be  the 
case,  if  the  earth  did  not  turn  upon  its 
axis.  Now,  if  we  follow  a  wind  from  the 
North  Pole,  at  that  point  the  air  of  which 
it  is  composed  turns  around  but  once  in 
twenty-four  hours,  from  west  to  east, 
with  the  earth;  as  the  air  moves  south  it 
comes  in  contact  with  portions  of  the 
earth's  surface  that  are  moving  more  rap- 
idly to  the  east,  as  each  parallel  of  lati- 
tude becomes  a  larger  circle,  the  nearer 
it  is  to  the  equator,  and  all  must  of  course 
make  one  revolution  in  twenty-four  hours, 
hence  the  air  current  is  not  moving  along 
rapidly  enough  to  the  east  to  keep  up 
with  the  earth's  surface  under  it;  the 
direction  it  takes  then  is  not  south,  but  in 
consequence  of  its  lagging  behind  it  moves 
to  the  southwest,  and  the  reverse  would 
be  the  case  with  the  upper  current.  The 
same  principles  apply  also  to  the  winds 
in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  where  the 
under  current  takes  the  direction  north- 
west. So  regular  are  these  winds  within 
the  Tropics  that  they  are  called  "trade 
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winds,"  as  they  are  so  favorable  1o  trade 
and  can  always  be  relied  on. 

The  sun's  rays  do  not  heat  water  as 
rapidly  as  land,  and  at  the  same  time 
land  loses  its  heat  much  more  rap- 
idly than  water.  It  is  this  that  causes 
the  sea  breezes,  well  known  to  those  that 
have  lived  near  the  ocean  or  any  large 
body  of  water,  as,  for  instance,  our  Great 
Salt  Lake.  If  the  land  is  more  rapidly 
heated  by  the  sun's  rays  than  the  water, 
the  air  above  it  rises,  and  the  colder  air 
from  over  the  surface  of  the  water  sets 
in  to  take  its  place.  In  the  night  time, 
however,  the  land  losing  its  heat  more 
rapidly  than  the  water,  the  air  above  it 
cools,  while  that  above  the  water  is  kept 
warmer,  and  hence  rises  to  give  place  to 
the  colder  air  from  the  land,  producing 
what  is  called  a  "land  breeze." 

The  simoons  of  Asia  are  explained  in 
the  same  way,  only  they  are  on  a  much 
grander  scale,  lasting  for  about  six 
months  in  one  direction,  and  the  same 
length  of  time  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Cyclones,  tornadoes  and  typhoons  are 
winds  of  great  velocity,  carrying  nearly 
everything  before  them,  and  destroying 
life  and  property.  They  are  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  West  Indies,  where 
their  ravages  are  sometimes  fearful. 

If  stations  were  established  at  proper 
distances  from  each  other,  and  supplied 
with  proper  instruments  for  measuring 
the  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  determin- 
ing the  velocity  and  direction  of  the 
wind  etc.,  by  telegraphic  communication, 
a  locality  might  be  easily  warned  of  the 
approach  of  a  storm  or  tornado  before- 
hand, and  thus  might  make  the  necessary 
preparations  in  time.  The  United  States 
Signal  Service  has  been  established  for 
this  purpose,  and  has  already  been  the 
means  of  accomplishing  much  good. 

While  the  English  and  French  forces 
in  the  Crimean  war  were  employed  in  the 
siege  of  Sevastopol,  a  great  tornado 
occurred  in  the  southern  part  of  France, 
and  seemed  to  take  an  easterly  direction. 
The  French  government  at  once  sent 
information    of    this    to    the     besieging 


armies,  so  that  they  might  prepare  their 
shipping  for  it.  True  to  the  hour,  the 
tornado  came,  but  the  vessels  had  put 
out  to  the  open  sea,  and  thus  were  saved. 
The  war  might  have  had  quite  a  different 
result  had  it  not  been  for  this  little  piece 
of  information. 

If  a  kettle  full  of  water  be  placed  over 
the  fire  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  water 
disappears  gradually;  we  say  it  has 
boiled  away,  that  is,  the  heat  has  changed 
it  into  steam,  which  floats  about  in  the 
atmosphere  as  an  invisible  gas.  The 
atmosphere  may  contain  water  in  the 
shape  of  gas,  but  the  quantity  it  will 
hold  will  depend  on  its  warmth,  as  may 
be  shown  by  exhaling  the  breath,  which 
contains  moisture,  on  a  cold  day  in  win- 
ter. The  breath  then  appears  like  smoke, 
the  water  which  it  contains  as  a  gas  has 
been  cooled  off  until  it  is  reduced  to  a 
liquid  in  the  shape  of  little  globules,  so 
small  that  they  float  about  in  the  air  and 
appear  like  smoke ;  we  do  not  notice  this, 
however,  when  the  weather  is  warm,  be- 
cause then  the  air  being  warm,  can 
hold  all  the  moisture  exhaled  into  it  by 
the  breath,  and  hence  none  is  condensed. 
Remembeiing  these  few  facts,  the  expla- 
nation of  clouds,  rain  and  snow  will  be 
quite  easy. 

The  layer  of  air  near  the  surface  of  the 
earth  is  warmed  by  being  in  contact  with 
the  warm  surface,  hence  is  made  capable 
of  holding  all  the  moisture  that  evapo- 
rates from  plants,  through  their  leaves, 
from  lakes,  rivers,  oceans,  etc.,  at  the 
same  time,  it  being  made  lighter,  rises ; 
but  as  the  column  of  air  rises,  it  loses  its 
heat  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmos- 
phere, which  are  cooler,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence a  portion  of  the  moisture  is  con- 
densed, just  as  in  the  case  of  the  warm 
breath  on  a  cold  winter's  day,  and  the 
result  is  a  cloud. 

Clouds  have  various  forms,  but  are 
classed  under  four  heads:  The  cirrus, 
which  is  composed  of  clouds  divided  into 
small  masses,  and  sometimes  stretched 
out  to  considerable  length.  They  appear 
like   curls   scattered   over    the  .heavens : 
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the  cumulus  looks  much  like  large  white 
balls  of  cotton,  and  are  often  seen  on  our 
mountains  in  summer;  the  stratus  is,  very 
frequently  seen  in  the  west  in  the  even- 
ing, where  the  cloud  mass  seems  to  be 
stretched  out  in  long  layers  one  above 
the  other ;  the  nimbus  is  the  black  cloud 
from  which  rain  is  falling.  There  are 
many  other  forms  that  seem  to  be  com- 
pounded from  these  principal  ones. 

When  the  warm  air  rises  over  a  district 
of  country,  colder  air  must  set  in  to  take 
its  place,  hence  must  wedge  itself  under 
the  warm  air  and  raise  it  up  to  the  higher 
regions,  where  it  becomes  cooled,  and  a 
portion  of  its  moisture  is  condensed;  also 
where  the  cold  and  warm  air  are  in  con- 
tact with  each  other,  moisture  is  con- 
densed, and  if  in  large  quantities,  these 
small    globules,    mentioned    before,    in 


falling,  will  come  in  contact  with  others 
below,  and  thus  unite,  forming  large 
drops  of  rain.  The  result  is  then  a  rain 
storm. 

If  the  moisture  is  condensed  in  the  re- 
gions of  the  atmosphere  where  the  tem- 
perature is  either  at  the  freezing  point  or 
below,  it  will  be  frozen  in  the  shape  of 
small  six-sided,  needle-shaped  crystals, 
and  these,  by  an  attractive  force,  which 
may  be  that  of  electricity,  are  drawn  to- 
ward each  other  and  assume  a  regular 
shape;  this  is  the  snowflake.  If  the 
reader  will  catch  falling  snow  upon  the 
hand  and  examine  it  before  it  melts 
away,  he  will  discover  the  most  beauti- 
ful arrangement  of  little  crystals.  The 
forms  assumed  are  as  various  perhaps  as 
it  is  possible  to  make  crystals  of  that 
shape.  Quebec. 
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THE    SPARTAN    CHILD. 

One  of  the  most  brave  and  warlike  na- 
tions ever  known  in  history,  was  the 
Spartans,  a  tribe  inhabiting  the  southern 
part  of  ancient  Greece.  They  were  not 
only  renowned,  for  their  heroism  on  the 
battlefield,  but  also  for  their  temperance, 
simplicity  of  manners,  and  unswerving 
fidelity  to  the  institutions  of  their  native 
land.  Their  youth  were  trained  to  re- 
spect the  aged  to  such  an  extent  that 
even  the  young  son  of  the  king  was  not 
permitted  to  sit  down,  when  talking  to 
an  old  man  even  of  the  lowest  classes. 

It  is  said  that  at  one  of  the  great  per- 
formances during  their  national  games  at 
Olympia,  an  old  man  entered  the  theatre, 
and  vainly  looked  around  the  multitude 
for  a  vacant  seat ;  as  soon  as  he  was  seen, 
five  hundred  young  men  of  Sparta  arose 
at  once,  for  the  purpose  of  offering  a  seat 
to  a  man,  to  whom  they  were  only  too 
proud  to  show  their  respect,  before  the 


world,  and  to  demonstrate  the  principles 
of  their  early  training. 

To  a  certain  king  of  that  people, 
Agesilaus  by  name,  came  secretly,  an 
ambassador  of  the  mighty  king  of  Persia, 
instructed  to  persuade  Agesilaus  to  make 
common  cause  with  Persia,  in  her  con- 
templated attack  upon  the  Grecian 
States.  To  make  his  proposal  more  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Spartan  prince,  the  ambas- 
sador not  only  produced  many  precious 
pieces  of  jewelry,  but  accompanied  them 
also  with  glowing  promises  of  lands, 
power,  and  dominions.  During  the 
whole  of  this  secret  interview,  a  little 
six  year  old  child  of  the  king  was  play- 
ing on  the  floor,  as  it  had  not  been 
deemed  necessary,  to  have  the  little  one 
removed.  This  child  seeing  her  father 
attentively  listening  to  the  ambassador's 
importunities,  all  at  once  stood  upon  her 
little  feet,  and  with  angry  gestures  ex- 
claimed: "Father,  send  the  stranger 
away,  for  he  will  entice  thee  to  do  evil!" 
The  warning  of  his  little  child  was  like 
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an  angel's  voice  to  the  king,  and  recover- 
ing from  the  influence  of  the  tempter,  he 
retained  his  honor  and  integrity,  remain- 
ing faithful  to  his  country.  The  power  of 
virtue  in  a  single  child  had  gained  a 
greater  victory  over  the  treachery  of 
Persia,  than  the  arms  of  a  thousand 
warriors  could  have  done. 

How  often  have  I  prayed  for  some  such 
voice  to  speak,  when  I  have  witnessed 
the  tempting  influence  of  the  enemies  of 
our  people  approaching,  with  oily  tongue, 
fine  manners  and  pursuasive  promises, 
our  young  people ;  when  I  have  seen  the 
smooth-tongued  libertine  addressing  the 
unsuspecting  maiden;  or  the  infidel, 
blasphemer,  or  bigoted  fanatic  laboring 
assiduously  with  the  unsuspecting  youth  ; 
when  I  have  known,  how  the  subtle  in- 


fluences have  crawled,  serpent-like,  into 
homes,  and  family  circles,  and  either  by 
promises  of  profit  and  gain,  or  counter- 
feiting the  name  of  liberty,  have  en- 
deavored to  sever  the  bonds  of  confi- 
dence, faith  and  affection  existing  among 
us;  when  I  have  seen  the  cup  of  in- 
toxication laughingly  placed  before  the 
youth  by  the  false  friend,  or  when  the 
tempter  has  shown  the  young  man 
prospects  of  gay  times,  large  profits,  and 
jolly  companions ;  when  I  have  seen 
young  girls  decoyed  through  invitations, 
presents,  books,  and  letters  to  abandon 
the  principles  of  the  Gospel — then  I  have 
prayed,  in  the  anguish  of  my  soul,  for 
some  angel's  voice  to  cry  out:  "O,  send 
the  stranger  away,  for  he  will  entice  thee 
to  do  evil!"  K.  G.  M. 
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The  name  of  Ballo,  though  unfamiliar 
to  youthful  ears,  will  be  again  heard  by 
our  fathers  and  mothers  with  many  sen- 
sations of  pleasure,  and  many  recollec- 
tions of  enjoyments  long  vanished.  Any 
one  of  the  old  pioneers,  particularly  if 
he  has  ever  been  associated  with  music, 
will  tell  you  with  a  sigh  and  a  shake  of 
the  head,  that  "we  have  never  had  any 
music  out  here  since  Ballo  died."  It  is 
from  having  been  raised  in  a  home  where 
the  name  of  Ballo  was  almost  a  house- 
hold word,  that  I  am  enabled  to  present 
some  facts  in  the  life  of  this  once  well 
known  but  now  almost  forgotten  mu- 
sician. 

The  clarionet  is  an  instrument  upon 
which  it  is  most  difficult  to  arrive  at  any 
degree  of  perfection;  yet  all  who  have 
heard  it  well  played  know  that  when 
once  mastered  it  is  unequaled  for  rich- 
ness, mellowness  or  power;  its  performer, 
in  orchestra  or  as  a  soloist,  may  always 
command  a  leading  salary;  yet  those 
who  have  adopted  the  clarionet  are  com- 
paratively few,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the 
fact  that  besides  the  difficulty  of  master- 


ing it,  it  is,  of  all  wind  instruments,  the 
most  injurious  in  its  effects  on  the  lungs. 

It  was  from  his  superior  excellence  on 
this  trying  instrument  that  Ballo  was 
chiefly  known;  his  many  genial  qualities 
and  his  deep  knowledge  of  harmony  and 
orchestration,  eminently  fitted  him  for 
the  popular  conductor  he  came  to  be; 
his  acquaintance  with  the  other  wind  in- 
struments in  his  band  was  thorough;  and 
on  the  violin,  the  organ  and  piano,  he  was 
authority  among  all  who  professed  music 
in  those  days.  His  great  forte,  however, 
and  his  chief  delight,  was  in  his  clarion- 
ets ;  the  E  flat  being  his  favorite,  and  the 
one  on  which  his  listeners  most  delighted 
to  hear  him  play. 

I  have  been  told  by  competent  musi- 
cians, that  of  the  excellent  clarionet  pei»- 
formers  who  have  visited  this  place, 
none  could  be  compared  with  Ballo ;  the 
soloists  in  Gilmore's  band,  the  German 
Military  band,  and  other  combinations, 
which  have  played  here,  have  failed  to 
produce  the  tone  that  Ballo  could  draw 
from  his  instrument.  "  Ballo,"  says  Bro. 
Charles  Evans,  one  of  those  left  of  the 
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old  band,  "has  never  been  touched  by 
any  one  I  have  heard  since  his  death. 
In  tone,  style  and  execution,  he  was  un- 
rivaled; and  in  our  band  of  twenty  in- 
struments, his  clarionet  could  always  be 
heard  clear  and  prominent  above  the 
other  reeds,  the  brass  and  drums,  even 
in  the  most  forte  passages." 

It  was  not,  however,  his  genius  alone 
which  commanded  the  admiration  with 
which  he  was  regarded;  every  one  who 
knew  Ballo  speaks  in  the  highest  terms 
of  his  character  and  probity  as  a  man ; 
honest,  generous,  high  minded,  devoted 
to  his  family  and  his  religion ;  he  was  as 
much  beloved  as  the  possessor  of  these 
qualities,  as  admired  for  his  talent  as  a 
musician. 

Dominico  Ballo  was  born  on  the  Island 
of  Sicily,  March  22d,  1805;  and  died  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  June  8th,  1861 ;  the  town 
of  his  birth  I  am  unable  to  give;  but 
losing  his  parents  at  an  early  age,  he  re- 
moved to  the  city  of  Palermo,  where  he 
was  brought  up  under  the  care  of  his 
elder  brother — Francesco.  When  old 
enough  to  be  taught,  he  was  instructed 
on  the  clarionet  by  his  brother,  who, 
besides  being  a  good  musician,  was  an 
excellent  performer  on  that  instrument. 
When  about  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  was 
taken  to  Naples  by  Francesco,  who  pro- 
cured places  for  both  in  the  band  of  the 
Royal  Guards — positions  which  no  mean 
attainments  could  have  filled.  It  was 
not  long  before  the  elder  brother,  through 
rapid  improvement,  rose  to  the  leader- 
ship of  the  band ;  and  under  him  Domin- 
ico played  for  about  two  years. 

At  the  end  of  that  time  a  dispute  on 
religion  occurred  between  the  two,  which 
was  eventually  the  means  of  separating 
them;  Francesco  was  a  devout  Catholic, 
and  would  have  had  his  brother  embrace 
that  faith  also ;  but  Dominico,  resenting 
the  interference  of  the  priests  with  his 
daily  actions,  refused  to  enroll  himself 
with  a  church  where  little  but  tyranny 
existed.  Many  times  the  dispute  be- 
tween the  brothers  waxed  so  high  that 
the  younger  was  threatened  with  blows; 


until  on  an  occasion  when  Francesco 
had  been  more  than  usually  violent, 
Dominico,  being,  as  he  afterwards  re- 
lated, determined  rather  to  be  hewn  to 
pieces  with  his  brother's  sword  than  be 
forced  to  accept  Catholicism,  took  the 
first  chance  for  escape  which  presented 
itself;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
leaving  his  fraternal  guardian,  he  em- 
barked on  a  vessel  bound  for  America. 

In  later  years  he  was  accustomed  to 
recall  his  brother's  care  with  many  ex- 
pressions of  gratitude  and  affection ;  he 
said  Francesco  was  a  man  of  excellent 
intentions,  but  of  too  hasty  temper  and 
stubborn  will;  some  time  before  Domin- 
ico's  death  they  carried  on  a  correspond- 
ence, which,  however,  was  continued 
but  irregularly.  He  would  frequently 
say,  to  some  friend  who  applauded  his 
performance  on  the  clarionet,  "Ah,  you 
think  my  playing  good.  I  wish  you 
could  hear  my  brother;  you  should  hear 
him." 

Ballo  landed  in  New  York  at  the  age 
of  eighteen,  and  lived  for  some  time  in 
that  city  and  on  Bedlow's  Island;  at  the 
last  named  place  he  organized  his  first 
band,  and  with  it  acquired  considerable 
celebrity  in  that  region.  At  about  this 
period,  too,  he  enlisted  in  the  service  of 
the  government,  and  spent  some  time 
cruising  with  a  Commodore  Perry,  though 
whether  the  Commodore  Perry  I  have 
been  unable  to  ascertain;  after  this,  he 
went  to  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point,  where  he  either  led  the 
army  band  or  enjoyed  some  other  honor- 
able position  under  the  government.* 

*  Ballo  was  always  reported  to  have  been 
leader  of  the  West  Point  band.  Bro.  N.  H. 
Felt,  one  of  his  oldest  friends,  states  it  to  be  his 
recollection  that  the  directorship  was  awarded 
Ballo  over  Ned  Kendall,  the  noted  cornetist,  in 
a  contest  for  the  position.  Mrs.  Turnbow,  for- 
merly Mrs.  Ballo,  is,  however,  in  doubt  on  this 
point;  if  he  did  not  hold  the  leadership,  he  at 
least  filled  a  position  of  equal  importance — that 
of  preparing  musicians  for  the  different  regi- 
mental bands.  Bro.  Charles  Evans  relates  that 
at   the  time  of    "the  move,"  when   the  U.    S. 
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In  1826,  he  was  married  to  Sarah 
Johnston,  a  Virginian  lady,  nine  years 
his  senior;  he  continued  to  reside  in 
New  York;  his  musical  engagements  af- 
fording himself  and  wife  a  comfortable 
living  for  a  number  of  years,  when  he 
removed  to  St.  Louis.  In  1843,  his  wife 
became  convinced  of  the  truth  of  "  Mor- 
monism,"  and  joined  the  Church;  four 
years  later,  Ballo  himself  embraced  the 
Gospel,  being  baptized  by  Elder  J.  C. 
Little  in  1 847 ;  from  that  time  to  the 
moment  of  his  death,  he  was  one  of  the 
most  earnest,  willing  and  courageous 
supporters  of  the  Church. 

In  St.  Louis  he  organized  a  band,  most 
of  the  members  of  which  afterward's  be- 
longed to  the  well  known  "Ballo's  band" 
in  this  city;  he  gave  concerts  both  in  St. 
Louis  and  in  Kanesville ;  and  many  old 
Saints  will  recall  with  pleasure  the  music 
which  often  enlivened  the  steamboat  trip 
from  St.  Louis  to  Council  Bluffs.  In 
1 85 1  he  made  preparations  to  start  for 
Salt  Lake  Valley;  setting  out  in  May, 
and  driving  an  ox  team  most  of  the 
way,  he  arrived  in  September  of  the 
same  year,  and  located  in  the  Four- 
teenth Ward,  immediately  behind  where 
Ballo's  Hall  now  stands,  and  where  he 
continued  to  reside  till  his  death.  As 
jnay  be  imagined,  the  state  of  the  country 
at  that  time  forbade  any  lengthened  in- 
dulgence in  music ;  all  talents  were  de- 
voted to  the  gaining  of  a  livelihood;  and 
Ballo,  as  well  as  the  rest,  was  forced  to 

Army  passed  through  the  deserted  streets  of  this 
city,  himself  and  others,  who  were  left  behind  as 
guards  of  property,  were  particularly  struck 
with  the  playing  of  the  band  of  the  Tenth  Regi- 
ment of  Infantry.  As  it  marched  down  South 
Temple  Street,  past  President  Young's  residence, 
it  struck  up  the  old  air  "Paddy  will  ye  now," 
and  the  execution  of  the  leader  on  his  clarionet 
was  especially  noticeable.  It  afterwards  trans- 
pired that  this  leader  was  one  of  the  pupils 
whom  Ballo  had  trained  at  West  Point;  and  on 
the  return  of  our  people  from  Provo,  a  meeting 
took  place  between  the  two,  which  was  marked 
by  the  most  friendly  intercourse  during  the  offi- 
cer's stay. 


direct  his  energy  to  satisfying  the  sterner 
wants;  his  tasks  of  each  evening,  how- 
ever, and  the  duties  he  imposed  upon 
himself,  were  most  arduous.  Soon  after 
his  arrival,  he  organized  "Ballo's  band," 
having  as  material  about  twenty  instru- 
ments, viz:  seven  B  flat  clarionets,  one 
E  flat,  played  by  himself,  two  piccolos, 
two  first  cornets,  two  second  cornets,  one 
ophicleide,  three  bass  horns,  one  tenor 
trombone,  and  drums.  The  excitement 
this  combination  created  on  its  first  ap- 
pearance, may  be  imagined  when  we 
know,  that  previous  to  that  occasion,  the 
principal  streets  had  been  paraded,  and 
the  leading  citizens  serenaded  by  a  trio 
composed  of  three  brethren,  playing 
respectively  the  fiddle,  the  fife,  and  the 
trombone;*  and  an  occasional  outpour- 
ing from  what  was  left  of  the  "  Nauvoo 
Brass  Band,"  under  the  leadership  of 
Captain  William  Pitt. 

The  Social  Hall,  used  in  those  days  as 
a  theatre,  was  opened  twice  a  week; 
Ballo  assumed  directorship  of  the  or- 
chestra, then  composed  of  nine  instru- 
ments; and  so  high  did  the  interest  in 
theatricals  run  in  early  days,  that  all 
played  unsalaried  for  several  years ;  once 
a  week  the  orchestra  produced  a  new 
piece,  either  of  the  leader's  composition 
or  arrangement.  The  Tabernacle  choir, 
then  led  by  Brother  James  Smithers — 
who,  besides  wielding  the  baton,  accom- 
panied his  singers  on  the  violoncello — 
was  also  assisted  by  Ballo  with  the  clari- 
onet. A  church  organ  at  the  time  being 
unknown  in  Utah,  he  organized  a  church 
orchestra,  composed  of  five  instruments, 
viz:  John  M.  Jones,  violin;  J.  G.  Dunn, 
trumpet;  Myrum  Brewer,  flute;  the 
leader's  cello  and  his  own  reed.  To 
those  who  now  sit  in  comfort  and  listen 
to  our  fine  choir  and  grand  organ,  the 
spectacle  of  such  a  quintette  accompany- 
ing church  singing  might  appear  rather 


*  Brothers  Wm  Clayton  on  the  violin,  H.  K. 
Whitney  on  the  flute,  and  James  Smithers  on 
the  trombone,  celebrated  the  first  Fourth  of  July 
ever  commemorated  in  Utah. 
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strange,  but  the  effect,  I  am  told,  was 
such  as  to  amply  pardon  the  innovation. 
These  various  duties,  and  the  practices 
necessary  for  each,  with  the  care  of  a 
number  of  pupils  on  the  violin,  the  organ 
and  piano,  Ballo  took  upon  himself  mostly 
in  the  evenings,  after  his  daily  labor  was 
done;  his  occupation  consisted  in  the 
manufacture  of  adobes;  and  later  he 
could  find  nothing  but  a  position  as  hod 
carrier  to  earn  a  living  from ;  these  com- 
bined tasks  and  the  exertion  of  practic- 
ing on  his  instrument,  soon  made  serious 
inroads  on  a  constitution  not  naturally 
strong;  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
traits  in  his  character  that  in  the  midst  of 
failing  health  and  multiplied  engage- 
ments, he  adopted  with  cheerfulness  so 
hard  a  means  of  gaining  a  livelihood. 

Acquiring  little  or  nothing  from  his 
profession,  and  being  but  irregularly  sup- 
plied with  labor,  he  was  several  times  re- 
duced to  great  hardship.  In  the  year 
1855,  a  time  of  exceeding  scarcity,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  kind  remembrance  of 
certain  friends,  he  must  have  experienc- 
ed some  of  the  pangs  of  hunger,  and  his 
wife  relates  to  me  that  the  timely  arrival 
of  a  sack  of  flour,  one  day,  from  a 
brother  still  living  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
supplied  the  meal  they  must  otherwise 
have  done  without. 

In  1855  "Ballo's  Hall"  was  erected  by 
the  band  for  practice  and  concert  pur- 
poses. Ballo  himself  had  but  few  shares 
in  the  building,  and  after  his  death  his 
wife  disposed  of  his  interest  for  two  hun- 
dred dollars.  The  Hall  is  now  owned  by 
old  members  of  the  band  and  some 
others,  who  bought  in  for  a  trifle,  after 
the  leader's  death. 

In  1 86 1,  Ballo  began  to  show  visible 
marks  of  failing  health ;  having  played 
the  clarionet  for  over  forty  years,  he  had 
already  passed  beyond  the  limit,  which  is 
usually  allotted  to  the  lives  of  performers 
on  wind  instruments.  In  a  concert  given 
in  the  Seventies'  Hall,  he  had  been  taken 
from  the  stage  in  a  semi-fainting  condi- 
tion, which,  however,  was  only  of  mo- 
mentary duration.     On  Sunday,  Septem- 


ber 8th,  after  having  played  at  afternoon 
service,  he  went  home  and  ate  dinner; 
being  regular  in  his  attendance  to  Ward 
duties,  he  prepared  for  evening  meeting; 
but  previous  to  setting  out  from  home,  he 
visited  the  barn  to  see  that  everything 
was  secure  there;  some  time  later  he 
was  found  dead  in  the  yard,  having  ex- 
pired instantly,  from  what  was  thought  to 
be  either  apoplexy,  or  disease  of  the 
heart.  His  death,  I  have  often  heard, 
cast  a  gloom  over  the  community,  which 
the  decease  of  any  man  in  private  life  could 
hardly  have  been  expected  to  call  forth ; 
the  band  he  had  labored  so  hard  to  per- 
fect, played  at  the  funeral,  but  did  not 
long  remain  together  after  its  leader's 
death. 

The  music  of  Ballo,  such  as  I  have 
heard,  is  peculiar  for  its  sweetness,  its 
melody  being  of  the  Italian  school;  his 
orchestral  arrangements  and  composi- 
tions became  scattered  as  the  old  band 
separated,  and  no  complete  score  of  his 
works  is  in  existence.  (James  Haslem, 
living  in  Cache  County,  was  presented 
by  Mrs.  Ballo  with  a  chest  of  music, 
which  doubtless  contained  some  treasures 
of  the  art.)  His  arrangements  are  said 
to  be  full  of  richness  and  harmony,  and 
to  resemble  the  works  of  Bellini,  his 
countryman.  His  best  known  pieces 
were  an  arrangement  of  the  duett,  "Hear 
me,  Norma,"  which  was  then  new  in  this 
country,  for  flute  and  clarionet,  with  ac- 
companiment for  orchestra;  "Governor 
Young's  Grand  March,"  composed  off 
the  island  of  Teneriffe,  while  cruising 
with  Perry,  and  named  after  he  joined 
the  Church  ;  "  Governor  Young's  Grand 
Quickstep;"  "General  Wells'  Quick- 
step," composed  while  the  officer,  in 
whose  honor  it  was  named,  was  absent  in 
"The  Echo  Canyon  War,"  in  1857,  and 
first  played  on  his  return  to  this  city;  and 
the  orchestral  parts  to  the  old  hymn,  "O 
my  Father,"  which  first  came  out  in  those 
days,  and  created  a  rage  that  has  hard- 
ly yet  subsided.  His  compositions  were 
mostly  made  in  the  night  time ;  and  Mrs. 
Ballo    relates    that    until    she     became 
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accustomed  to  it,  she  was  frequently 
alarmed  by  her  husband  jumping  out  of 
bed  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  hasti- 
ly transcribing  some  musical  thought, 
fearing  to  trust  his  memory  till  morning. 

It  was,  however,  his  performance  on 
the  clarionet,  more  than  his  talent  as  a 
composer,  which  gained  Ballo  his  repu- 
tation; his  execution  was  said  to  have 
been  something  marvellous ;  his  com- 
mand over  his  instrument  was  perfect; 
and  in  a  little  piece  called  the  "•Polly 
Hopkins  Waltz,"  to  which  he  arranged 
thirty-two  variations,  he  is  said  to  have 
exercised  the  full  compass  of  the  instru- 
ment, dropping  from  the  highest  notes  to 
the  lowest,  and  flying  back  again,  while 
sounding  thirty-two  notes  to  the  bar.  His 
acquaintance  with  the  score  was  most 
thorough ;  and  after  having  conducted  an 
overture  once  through,  I  am  toid  he  di- 
rected it  afterwards,  and  prompted  each 
part,  without  the  aid  of  a  copy. 

The  character  of  Ballo  was  entirely 
above  reproach ;  he  enjoyed  the  personal 
friendship  of  President  Young,  Elder 
Jedediah  M.  Grant,  and  many  other 
authorities  of  the  Church ;  and  his  devo- 
tion to  the  President  is  said  to  have 
amounted  almost  to  idolatry.  He  was 
strict  in  his  principles,  honest  and  moral, 
yet  one  of  the  most  unassuming  of  men. 
Cheerfulness  and  geniality  were  among 
his  most  prominent  traits,  and  there  his 
success  as  a  conductor  of  music  lay;  the 
petty  vexations  which  assail  the  director 
of  amateur  musicians  are  as  numerous  as 
they  are  trying,  but  to  none  of  them  did 
Ballo  ever  yield.  At  the  semi-weekly 
rehearsals  of  the  band,  when  any  discord 
accurred,  his  gentle  tap  would  stop  the 
piece  till  the  instrument  in  fault  had 
righted  itself ;  "rlattee,  Brother  Charlie," 
"sharpee,  Brother  Spills,"  his  pleasant 
tones  would  admonish — for  he  never  was 
able  to  drop  his  Italian  vowels — and  be- 
yond this  mild  correction  he  never  passed. 
He  was  'very  fond  of  serenading  his 
friends  on  such  occasions  as  birthdays, 
and  in  all  his  life  no  pleasure  was  so 
great  to  him  as  seeing  others  pleased. 


Mrs.  Ballo,  sometime  after  her  hus- 
band's death,  married  Brother  Stephen 
Turnbow,  with  whom  she  is  still  living. 
I  passed  a  very  pleasant  hour  and  a  half 
recently,  conversing  with  the  aged  couple, 
and  listening  to  anecdotes  of  the  lady's 
former  husband;  though  now  in  her 
eighty-third  year,  Mrs.  Turnbow  has  an 
excellent  memory,  and  is  still  bright  and 
sprightly.  She  seemed  greatly  pleased 
to  learn  that  Ballo's  name  was  still  re- 
membered by  others  than  herself;  for 
she  had  long  thought  his  merits  were  en- 
tirely passed  out  of  recollection ;  she 
feels  bitterly  the  fact  that  even  his  grave 
is  not  marked,  as  she  had  always  hoped 
to  see  the  intention  of  the  old  band  to 
raise  a  headstone  over  his  resting  place, 
carried  into  effect. 

By  those  who  knew  him,  Ballo  will 
long  be  remembered  as  a  genius  whose 
talents  and  virtues  were  but  little  ap- 
preciated; in  the  musical  world  of  to- 
day he  would  have  been  a  shining  mark, 
and  a  performer  of  his  excellence  on  the 
clarionet  would  have  been  enabled  to 
command  such  a  living  as  would  have 
given  him  every  opportunity  to  nourish 
and  develop  those  talents  with  which  he 
was  so  rarely  gifted.  He  preferred,  how- 
ever, to  forsake  all  such  prospects  for 
the  sake  of  his  convictions;  and  the 
dreams  of  promotion  in  this  world  he 
could  easily  abandon  for  the  assurance 
of  eternal  life  in  a  better  one  to  come. 

H.  G.  Whitney. 


We  are  happy  to  announce  the  mar- 
riage of  our  friend  and  associate  in  the 
cause  of  Improvement,  Elder  Milton  H. 
Hardy  to  Miss  Libbie  Smoot,  an  interest- 
ing daughter  of  President  A.  O.  Smoot, 
of  Provo. 

The  marriage  ceremony  was  performed 
Oct.  1 6th,  in  Salt  Lake  City,  President 
Daniel  H.  Wells  officiating. 

We  join  with  their  host  of  friends 
scattered  over  the  Territory  in  congratu- 
lations and  best  wishes  for  their  future 
prosperity  and  welfare. 
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"HELPS"  TO  THE  PRIESTHOOD. 

When  President  Taylor  addressed  the 
semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Associations, 
held  in  the  Thirteenth  Ward,  October 
9th,  he  referred  to  the  Associations  as 
constituting,  in  part,  the  helps  spoken 
of  by  St.  Paul,  in  the  Scriptures. 

As  our  Organization  increases,  and  the 
result  of  its  influence  upon  society  is  felt, 
it  will  very  naturally  attract  the  attention 
of  the  public,  and  call  forth  favorable  or 
adverse  criticism.  Some  will  delight  in 
the  good  it  is  doing,  others  will  find  fault 
with  its  government,  and  the  methods 
adopted  to  secure  its  growth  and  pros- 
perity. It  may  be  said  that  the  Young 
Men's  and  Young  Ladies'  Associations 
have  already  reached  that  point,  when 
their  existence  as  an  important  and 
beneficial  feature  of  society,  is  recognized 
and  generally  appreciated. 

They  are  accredited  with  having  done 
much  good  in  effecting  improvement  in 
manners  and  morals,  and-  in  securing 
the  attention  of  hosts  of  young  men  and 
women,  to  the  principles  of  our  religion. 
Indeed  it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to 
hear  young  Elders  proclaim  that  they 
obtained  their  first  testimony  in  their 
Associations;  and  it  is  known  that  the 
exercises  carried  out  in  the  Associations 
have  done  much  to  prepare  young  men 
for  preaching  missions. 

Now  at  this  time,  when  the  fruits  of 
the  Organization  are  just  beginning  to 
appear,  we  should  be  extremely  careful 
in  every  step  we  take  for  its  perpetua- 


tion and  welfare,  to  plant  our  feet'in  sure 
places,  and  make  no  mistakes  in  our 
efforts  to  secure  its  prosperity. 

This  can  be  done  by  thoroughly  un- 
derstanding what  is  expected  of  us,  as 
officers  and  members  of  the  Associa- 
tions, and  by  diligently  doing  all  that  is 
required  at  our  hands.  We  should  desire 
above  everything  else  to  do  good;  to 
make  ourselves  as  individuals,  as  well  as 
our  Associations,  useful  in  the  building 
up  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  We  can 
hardly  think  there  are  many  young  men 
of  the  Associations  but  understand,  well 
enough  to  be  obedient,  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  their  labor  in  the  kingdom  to 
amount  to  much,  unless  it  is  under  the 
advice,  direction,  and  control  of  the  au- 
thority placed  over  them  in  the  priest- 
hood. Personally  we  are  not  acquainted 
with  a  single  officer  of  an  Association 
who  entertains  any  idea  of  their  object,  or 
work  being  other  than  what  is  in  entire 
harmony  with,  and  under  the  immediate 
sanction  and  approval  of  the  local  and 
general  authorities  of  the  Church;  and 
the  ambition  of  most,  if  not  all,  is  to  ex- 
cel in  yielding  intelligent  obedience  to 
those  placed  over  them.  In  no  mission- 
ary field  in  the  world  can  be  found  the 
universal  and  heartfelt  response  to  the 
teachings  of  inspired  Elders,  that  is 
everywhere  witnessed  in  the  assemblies 
of  the  young  people  of  this  Territory. 

The  spirit  that  has  characterized  their 
meetings,  and  under  which  they  are  ob- 
taining testimonies  of  the  Truth,  fills 
them  with  love  for  the  Priesthood,  and  a 
yearning  to  obey  any  call  made  upon 
them  by  that  authority.  It  is  this  Spirit 
alone  that  could  have  kept  the  Associa- 
tions together,  and  that  has  done  so 
much  to  make  them  the  "helps"  to  the 
Priesthood  that  they  were  designed  to 
become,  and  which  President  Young 
anticipated  they  would  be,  when  he  in- 
augurated their  general  organization. 

We  remember  well  the  particular  in- 
structions he  gave  in  regard  to  governing 
the  Associations,  and  conducting  the 
exercises:       "We    want    vou     to    meet 
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together  and  bear  testimony  of  the 
Truth.  Many  may  think  they  haven't 
any  testimony  to  bear,  but  get  them  to 
stand  up,  and  they  will  find  that  the 
Lord  will  give  them  utterance  to  many 
truths  they  had  not  thought  of  before." 

Enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  the 
first  object  of  the  Associations — an  indi- 
vidual testimony  of  the  Truth  for  all  their 
members.  In  addition  to  this,  the  encour- 
agement of  good  behavior,  of  intellec- 
tual exercises,  and  suitable  amusements, 
falls  within  the  province  of  our  work. 

The  religious,  moral  and  intellectual 
condition  of  society  in  the  future  depends 
upon  the  principles  and  customs  we 
adopt  now.  If  we  have  incorporated  in 
our  characters,  as  the  guiding  star  of  life, 
a  testimony  of  the  Lord's  will  concern- 
ing us,  we  may  reasonably  calculate  on 
seeing  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  the 
prevailing  religious  faith  among  us  in  all 
time  to  come.  If  we  are  brought  up  and 
governed  now  by  the  strictest  rules  of 
morality,  the  chances  are  we  will  not  fall 
into  vicious  and  corrupt  habits  hereafter. 
And  if  our  intellectual  faculties  receive 
proper  training  at  this  period  of  our 
lives,  when  we  are  passing  from  child- 
to  manhood,  the  future  will  bear  testi- 
mony of  it,  in  the  refinement  of  our  man- 
ners, the  beauty  of  our  homes,  and  the 
purity  of  our  conversation. 

Let  it  therefore  be  the  work  of  out- 
Associations  to  make  up  the  deficiencies 
in  the  education  of  our  childhood,  and  to 
enlist  the  youth  of  our  people  in  the  im- 
provement of  our  manners  and  customs 
among  us.  Remembering  always  that 
every  Association  is  expected  to  up- 
hold the  arms  of  the  local  authorities ; 
and  that  they  fail  in  the  primary  object 
of  their  organization  unless  they  are  in- 
deed "helps"  to  the  Priesthood. 


RESUMING    MEETINGS. 

Since    the    October   Conference,    we 

hear  almost  every  day  of  Associations, 

that    have    been    adjourned   during   the 

summer  months,  resuming  meetings  again 


for  the  winter.  The  most  of  the  Asso- 
ciations of  Salt  Lake  City  have  held  their 
first  meetings,  attended  to  the  election  of 
officers,  and  are  in  running  order  for  the 
season.  County  officers  in  other  Stakes 
are  visiting  their  respective  Associations 
and  getting  them  ready  for  the  winter's 
work.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  Com- 
mencing as  early  as  possible  in  the  fall, 
we  have  a  longer  season  for  work  before 
us,  and  if  we  undertake  systematic  exer- 
cises, we  will  find  that  the  longer  we  can 
continue  our  meetings  the  better  it  will 
be  for  us. 

We  would  suggest  that  every  Associa- 
tion at  the  commencement  open  new  roll 
books>  and  enter  the  names  of  those  who 
wish  to  join,  as  they  present  themselves 
at  the  meetings.  In  this  way  the  actual 
membership  will  be  determined,  and  the 
statistical  reports  will  be  more  reliable. 
Report  blanks,  we  understand,  are  being 
prepared  that  will  be  uniform,  and,  when 
filled  up,  will  contain  all  that  is  necessary 
to  indicate  the  real  condition  of  the  As- 
sociations. 

We  feel  that  during  the  approaching 
season  a  greater  amount  of  good  ought 
to  be  done  than  ever  before,  by  the  Asso- 
ciations. The  interest  should  be  kept 
alive  by  appropriate  and  varied  exer- 
cises, and  the  members  should  do  their 
utmost  to  induce  others  to  join  the  As- 
sociations, that  all  might  receive  the  bene- 
fits and  blessings  to  be  derived  from  them. 

A  great  deal  depends  upon  the  activity 
of  officers  in  the  beginning  of  the 
season.  If  they  are  energetic  and  get  a 
good  early  start,  the  success  of  the  win- 
ter meetings  is  half  secured.  We  trust 
that  all  will  do  this,  and  then  get  the 
very  best  talent  possible  engaged  on  the 
working  programmes  for  weekly  meet- 
ings, and  the  monthly  joint  sessions  with 
the  Young  Ladies'  Associations.  If  reg- 
ularity, promptness  and  faithfulness  in 
fulfilling  every  appointment  be  observed, 
we  can  predict  the  coming  season  will  be 
one  of  profit  and  entertainment  such  as 
has  never  been  enjoyed  by  the  young 
people  of  our  community  before. 
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STRANG?:  SCIENTIFIC  SI  TGGESTfONS. 


SHADOWS     AND    WHISPERINGS. 


A  faint,  soft  shadow  flits  across  my  mind, 
And  thrills  mc  with  a  gentle  tenderness ; 

Wak'ning  a  memory  only  half-defined, 

A  trace,  perchance,  of  vanished  happiness; 

I  try  to  call  it  up,  hut  cannot  tell, 

And  yet  'tis  something,  I  have  known  full  well. 

My  thoughts  go  back  to  places  where  I've  strolled , 
And  gaze  into  the  faces  known  in  youth, 

And  wander  round  the  scenes  so  dear  of  old, 
To  seek  this  vision  out,  and  find  its  truth; 

Alas,  I  search  in  vain,  each  much  loved  spot, 

It  still  eludes  me,  still  I  find  it  not. 

It  often  cheers  me  in  my  saddest  hours, 
And  if  in  doubt  my  feelings  wildly  stray, 

I  feel  most  strongly  then,  its  charmed  powers, 
Just  like  an  angel-presence  round  my  way; 

Gently  it  comes,  and  whispers,  "peace  be  still," 

O,  doubting  heart,  abide  "the  Father's"  will. 

Oh  bliss  of  heaven  on  earth,  we  may  not  know, 
For  dusky  fall  the  shadows  of  to-morrow; 

Whate'er  the  talisman,  for  sin  or  woe, 

Life's  cup  is  tarnished  with  a  silent  sorrow, 


But  we  shall  know  when  this  poor  life  is  past, 
The  secret  of  the  shadows  that  are  cast. 

I  sometimes  think  I  must  have  lived  before, 
In  a  much  brighter,  fairer  world  than  this; 

That  I  have  stepped  from  that  enchanted  shore, 
As  though  I  woke  from  out  a  dream  of  bliss, 

Where  soft  hands  lingered  in  a  fond  caress 

Upon  my  head,  to  soothe  me  and  to  bless. 

As  if  a  shadowing  of  recompense 

Had  followed  me  from  out  that  home  afar 

For  in  my  heart  remains  a  partial  sense 

Of  a  bright  realm  with  golden  "gates  ajar," 

And  through  the  portals  of  the  glorious  way, 

Perhaps  there  streams  to  earth  a  heavenly  ray.- 

'Tis  strange  these  dim,  mysterious  shadowings, 
Should  seem  to  mock  us,  with  half-confidence; 

Puzzling  us  with  their  distant  whisperings, 
The  music  of  an  unknown  utterance, 

That  yearning,  human  hearts  must  ever  feel 

Longing  for  knowledge,  that  will  all  reveal. 

Em  me  line  B.    Wells. 


STRANGE    SCIENTIFIC    SUGGESTIONS, 


The  present  is  pre-eminently  an  age 
of  science.  In  some  respects  Science  is 
King.  In  the  eyes  of  many  of  its  ad- 
herents it  can  do  no  wrong;  and,  indeed, 
in  one  sense  they  are  right.  We  admit 
that  it  is  so,  when  this  is  said  of  true 
science  fully  understood ;  for  science  in 
its  entirety,  is  but  the  term  we  use  to  ex- 
press the  methods  by  which  the  Almighty 
and  Holy  One  organizes,  sustains,  gov- 
erns and  controls  the  Universe,  from  the 
minutest  grain  of  sand  to  the  grand, 
central,  governing  creation  on  which 
His  glory  rests.  The  difficulty  lies  in 
the  fact  that  men,  scientists  though  they 
be,  sometimes  claim  for  those  portions  of 
science,  which  they  partially  and  indis- 
tinctly understand,  the  same  reverence 
and  respect  that  belong  only  to  its  full- 
ness. They  give  us  partial  truths  and 
expect  us  to  accept  them  as  complete ; 
and  if  we  do  not,  we  are  too  often  re- 


garded as  shallow  pated  ignoramuses 
worthy  only  of  their  pitying  scorn.  "We 
are  the  people,  and  wisdom  dieth  with 
us,"  would  appear  from  their  conduct  to 
be  the  all-pervading  thought  that  fills 
their  minds. 

Particularly  severe  are  this  class  of 
dogmatists,  on  those  who  choose  to  stand 
by  the  word  of  God  in  preference  to  ac- 
cepting their  crude  theories,  when  it  is 
found  that  these  theories  and  His  word 
disagree,  or  are  not  in  entire  harmony. 
It  is  useless  to  tell  them  that  God's  word 
embraces  the  fulness  of  all  truth,  but  so 
far  as  men's  studies,  researches  and  dis- 
coveries go,  every  age  is  adding  results 
to  those  of  its  predecessors,  and  that 
many  of  the  pet  dogmas  of  to-day  will 
be  the  ridicule  of  to-morrow.  They  are 
very  willing  to  admit  that  the  past  was 
faulty,  that  its  deductions  were  drawn 
from    incorrect  premises,    but    to    their 
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minds,  at  this  day,  with  its  numberless 
and  astonishing  discoveries,  its  mechan- 
ical triumphs  to  aid  scientific  research,  it 
is  scarcely  possible  that  they  can  be  far 
astray  on  general  principles  and  leading 
features ;  as  theories  are  now  formed  only 
after  the  most  exhaustive  research  with 
an  exactness  which,  in  their  opinion, 
nothing  but  the  truth  could  sustain  or 
facts  bear  out. 

We  were  somewhat  amused,  a  short 
time  since,  whilst  reading  an  astronom- 
ical work.,  written  by  a  gentleman  of 
great  erudition,  to  notice  the  conflicting 
theories  that  have  been  advanced  with 
regard  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  planet 
Jupiter,  admitting,  which  many  astrono- 
mers are  far  from  doing,  that  human  be- 
ings like  ourselves  can  live  on  that  ma- 
jestic orb.  As  it  may  probably  be  inter- 
esting to  the  readers  of  the  Contributor 
to  notice  the  conflict  of  ideas  in  the 
minds  of  the  learned  on  this  point,  we 
insert  them,  being  satisfied  that  whilst 
they  may  amuse  they  may  teach  us  a 
lesson;  which  lesson  is  that  it  is  very 
risky  business  to  formulate  theories  with 
regard  to  things  of  which  we  understand 
next  to  nothing,  from  one  phase  of  the 
subject  alone ;  as  other  students,  taking 
up  some  diffierent  phase,  may  draw  en- 
tirely contrary  deductions,  and  bring 
forth  just  as  good  an  array  of  reasons  for 
their  opinions  as  can  be  advanced  in  be- 
half of  ours. 

A  writer  named  Wolfins  asserts  that 
men  on  Jupiter  are  giants,  much  about 
the  same  size  as  was  Og,  King  of  Ba- 
shan.  And  thus  he  proves  it:  "Itisshown 
in  optics,  that  the  pupil  of  the  eye 
dilates  and  contracts  according  to  the 
degree  of  light  it  encounters.  Wherefore, 
since  in  Jupiter  the  sun's  medium 
light  is  much  weaker  than  on  the  earth, 
the  pupil  will  need  to  be  much  more 
dilatable  in  the  Jovial  creature  than  in 
the  Terrestrial  one.  But  the  pupil  is 
observed  to  have  a  constant  proportion 
to  the  ball  of  the  eye,  and  the  ball  of  the 
eye  to  the  rest  of  the  body ;  so  that  in 
Animals  the  larger  the  pupil  the   larger 


the  eye,  and  consequently  the  larger  the 
body."  Assuming  these  conditions  to  be 
unquestionable,  he  goes  into  figures  to 
prove  the  size  of  mankind  by  comparing 
the  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun 
with  that  of  Jupiter  from  that  body,  and 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  ordinary 
height  of  a  man  on  that  gigantic  planet 
would  be  nearly  fourteen  feet.  Goliath 
of  Gath,  were  he  to  wander  in  that  di- 
rection would  probably  be  put  on  exhibi- 
tion by  some  enterprising  Barnum  as  a 
dwarf;  that  is,  of  course,  were  Goliath 
now  a  living  being. 

Another  savant  takes  an  entirely  con- 
trary view.  He  urges  that  Tom  Thumb 
would  be  a  giant  on  that  globe,  and  that 
the  average  height  of  man  thereon  is 
about  two  and  a  half  feet.  He  argues 
thus:  "We  know  that  a  man  removed  to 
Jupiter  would  weigh  about  two  and  a 
half  times  as  much  as  he  does  on  our 
earth.  He  would  thus  be  oppressed  with 
a  burden  equivalent  to  one  and  a  half 
times  his  own  weight.  This  would  render 
life  itself  an  insupportable  burden."  To 
make  the  inhabitants  of  Jupiter  agree  to 
the  conceptions  suggested  by  the  forms 
of  life  which  we  meet  upon  the  earth, 
this  author  suggests  the  reduction  of 
the  size  of  humanity  on  that  planet  to 
the  size  stated  above.  The  difference 
of  weight  arising  from  the  difference 
of  mass  and  density  existing  between 
that  planet  and  the  earth,  it  could  with 
equal  propriety  be  urged  that  the  in- 
habitants of  Mercury  are,  or  ought  to  be, 
larger  than  the  denizens  of  this  planet. 
But  we  fear  the  premises  are  not  correct. 
The  only  observable  thing  being  that 
these  two  doctors  differ  diametrically, 
whilst  others  seriously  contend  that  the 
"inhabitants  of  Jupiter  are  bat  winged,'' 
and  yet  others  "that  they  are  inveterate 
dancers,"  whilst  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  sug- 
gested that  the  Jovials  are  composed  of 
"numerous  convolutions  of  tubes  more 
analogous  to  the  trunk  of  the  elephant 
than  anything  else,"  and  Whewell  im- 
agined that  they  are  "pulpy,  gelatinous 
creatures,    living  in   a  dismal    world   of 
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of   water    and    ice    with    a  cindery   nu- 
cleus." 

All  these  diverse  ideas  are  unquestion- 
ably far  from  the  truth.  If  man  exists 
on  Jupiter,  he  doubtless  does  so  in  the 
image  of   God,  whose  child  he  is.      In 


cases  such  as  these,  one  sentence  of 
divine  revelation  is  worth  more  than  a 
thousand  volumes  of  conjecture,  how- 
ever scientific  it  may  be.  With  one  of 
old  we  say,  "Sanctify  me  by  the  truth, 
thy  word  is  truth."  R. 


"MORMONS"  EDUCATIONALLY. 


One  of  the  many  charges,  which  the 
enemies  of  the  Church  have  tried  per- 
sistently to  fasten  upon  it,  is  that  of  igno- 
rance. They  claim  that  our  ranks  are 
recruited  from  the  illiterate  of  the  various 
nations  where  the  Gospel  has  been 
preached,  that  the  policy  of  our  leaders 
is  against  education,  and  that  such  a 
gross  deception  as  "Mormonism"  would 
be  but  the  creature  of  an  hour  if  en- 
lightenment and  education  surrounded 
us.  Those  who  know  us  and  honor  the 
truth  can  refute  this  vile  charge.  The 
world  thinks  that  the  basis  of  our  holy 
religion  is  blind  ignorance,  but  we  know 
that  we  are  the  disciples  of  the  main 
source  of  all  wisdom,  and  that  the 
Church  has  been  established  on  the  earth 
for  a  special  purpose  and  is  guided  and 
watched  over  by  the  Almighty.  Of 
course  an  outsider  will  not  so  far  dis- 
regard his  teachings  and  traditions  as  to 
believe  this  statement,  nor  could  we  wish 
him  to  remain  satisfied  of  its  truth  with- 
out facts  to  sustain  it;  for  since  God  is 
the  author  of  this  work,  its  every  prin- 
ciple is  founded  in  reason. 

Are  the  converts  who  yearly  gather  to 
the  valleys  by  hundreds  the  scum  of 
European  nations?  I  answer,  certainly 
not.  They  are  people  who  have  not 
only,  in  nearly  every  case,  received  a 
common  school  education,  and  in  some 
cases  collegiate  education,  but  they  are, 
almost  without  exception,  those  who 
have  made  the  Bible  and  Christianity  a 
hard  and  continual  study  from  the  begin- 
ning of  their  days  of  reflection. 

They  have  been  converted  by  logical 


and  faithful  testimonies,  and  when  once 
converted,  they  have  always  been  firm, 
and,  like  our  missionaries,  dreaded  in 
Biblical  controversy,  even  by  their  former 
pastors.  There  are  thousands  and  ever 
recurring  testimonies  to  the  honesty, 
industry,  and  worth  of  our  converts. 
The  fact  that  by  far  the  largest  percent- 
age are  able  to  emigrate  themselves  and 
families  from  Europe  to  the  distant  Ter- 
ritory of  Utah,  is  ample  evidence  that 
they  are  not  thriftless.  The  absence  of 
crime  and  the  prevalence  of  good  order 
prove  that  the  foreigners  among  our 
people  are  not  from  the  debased. 

In  matters  of  education  we  rate  among 
the  highest  of  the  States  of  the  Union. 
Our  late  President  donated  much  to  the 
cause  of  learning,  and  our  present  leader 
is  the  superintendent  of  district  schools 
for  the  Territory,  and  is  heartily  inter- 
ested in  the  establishment  and  mainten- 
ance of  good  schools  and  the  preparation 
of  efficient  teachers.  The  Legislature 
has  made  free  schools  optional  with  the 
people  of  each  district,  and  does  every- 
thing in  its  power  to  further  the  interests 
of  education  without  making  the  Terri- 
tory debt-ridden.  The  people  oppose,  as 
they  always  must  in  consistency,  the 
teachings  of  many  of  the  eastern  colleges 
that  religion  and  science  are  at  eternal 
and  deadly  warfare;  because  we  believe 
that  from  the  days  of  Adam,  God  has 
gradually  revealed  the  laws  which  govern 
nature,  until  vain  man,  the  creature,  hav- 
ing gained  a  morsel  of  the  infinite  wisdom 
of  God,  turns  to  his  Creator  and  pro- 
nounces Him  no  more  \vi.se  than  himself! 
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How  can  we  be  expected  to  acknowl- 
edge the  superiority  of  other  religious  be- 
liefs as  long  as  our  beardless  boys,  with- 
out college  preparation,  go  out  into  the 
world  and  vanquish,  with  ease  and  com- 
pleteness, the  erudite  ministers  of  secta- 
rian faiths? 

Where  have  we  met,  in  all  the  world, 
men  whom  we  could  honor  or  respect 
more  than  those  we  meet  every  day  upon 
the  streets  of  our  towns?  They  are  so 
sound  in  judgment,  so  honest  at  heart 
and  so  desirous  of  doing  right  that  they 
would  not,  could    not   consent   to  be  the 


dupes  of  any  deception.  We  can  all 
think  of  such  persons,  they  are  nearly  as 
numerous  as  our  acquaintances. 

Let  us  grow  up  men  and  women  of 
thought,  thinking  for  ourselves.  Each 
of  us  is  responsible  for  his  own  actions. 
Being  endowed  with  reasoning  faculties, 
we  must  use  them.  If  our  religion  is 
worth  anything,  it  is  of  incalculable 
value,  and  no  sacrifice  is  too  great  for  it. 
A'.  If.  Young. 


Before  the  rich  man  is  willing  to  give, 
the  poor  man  dies. 
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ANTWERP   AND   COLOGNE. 

The  journey  from  Brussels  to  Ant- 
werp, the  commercial  capital  of  Belgium, 
is  an  exceedingly  pleasant  one,  over  a 
level  country,  chequered  with  planted 
forests  and  highly  cultivated  fields. 
When  the  old  town  is  reached,  you  are 
struck  with  its  thoroughly  foreign  ap- 
pearance, and  with  the  air  of  musty  ages 
that  hovers  over  its  ancient  buildings  and 
distinguishes  its  narrow,  crooked  streets. 
It  is  a  city  of  industry  and  wealth.  It 
has  been  the  seat  of  a  national  school  of 
art,  and  to-day  contains  within  its  famous 
churches  the  masterpieces  of  its  most 
celebrated  painters,  Rubens  and  his  rival 
pupil  Van  Dyke. 

In  the  cathedral  the  great  pictures  by 
the  former;  "The  Raising  of  the  Cross," 
and  "Descent  from  the  Cross,"  are 
guaided  carefully,  and  exhibited  only  in 
the  presence  of  the  custodian,  at  certain 
hours  of  the  day.  There  are  many  art 
treasures  and  other  curiosities  about  the 
cathedral;  the  most  striking  of  all  being 
the  old  staircase,  which  winds  its  way 
heavenward  six  hundred  and  sixteen 
steps,  attaining  an  eminence  reached  by 
but  one  other  church-spire  on  the  conti- 
nent.    The  view   from  this   magnificent 


height  is  wonderfully  beautiful,  well  re- 
paying one  for  the  exertion  of  the  as- 
cent. 

The  Church  of  St.  Jacques  contains 
twenty-two  chapels,  erected  and  lavishly 
decorated  by  the  wealthiest  families  of 
the  kingdom.  The  sculpture  employed 
in  beautifying  them  is  astonishing.  Some 
of  the  screens  are  cut,  in  various  colored 
marble,  as  fine  as  lace  work.  In  ihese 
chapels  private  confessionals  are  placed, 
where  the  members  of  the  respective 
families,  to  whom  they  belong,  meet  the 
priests  to  unburden  their  minds  of  con- 
scious guilt,  and  receive  absolution  for 
their  sins. 

Not  far  distant,  and  near  the  church 
of  St.  Paul,  is  a  miniature  Mount  Calva- 
ry, built  to  represent  the  scenes  of  the 
crucifixion  and  burial  of  the  Savior.  A 
cross  is  erected  at  the  top  with  a  figure 
stretched  upon  it,  and  at  one  side  the 
sepulchre  is  shown,  with  a  sculptured 
body  lying  upon  a  bier.  To  this  monu- 
ment of  idolatrous  and  perverted  Chris- 
tianity, pilgrimages  are  made  from  Cath- 
olic communities  all  over  the  world.  The 
adoration  of  barefooted  devotees,  as  they 
ascend  the  Mount,  and  prostrate  them- 
selves at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  looking 
up  piteously  at  the  wooden  figure 
stretched  upon  it,  almost  makes  one  for- 
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get  he  is  in  a  Christian  land,  at  seeing 
such  examples  of  image  worship. 

The  private  art  galleries  in  Antwerp 
are  numerous.  We  visited  that  of  the 
Count  Nottebaum,  and  were  greatly 
pleased  with  the  picture  of  "Jane  Shore." 

Antwerp  is  the  principal  diamond  cut- 
ting city  of  the  world;  there  are  entire 
streets  in  which  this  is  the  chief  industry 
represented.  As  an  indication  of  its 
maritime  importance,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  mention  the  Antwerp  docks,  built  by 
Napoleon,  which  have  accommodations 
for  two  thousand  vessels. 

Our  journey  from  this  city  was  over  a 
level,  cultivated  country  until  we  reached 
Venders,  the  frontier  town  of  Germany; 
thence  past  Aix  la  Chapelle,  the  burying 
place  of  Charlemagne,  to  Cologne,  the 
land  is  beautifully  undulating,  often  pre- 
senting scenes  that  are  quite  picturesque 
— harbingers  of  the  wonderful  landscape 
of  the  Rhine. 

As  the  sun  was  setting,  the  unfinished 
towers  of  the  great  Cathedral  of  Cologne 
rose  up  before  our  gaze.  It  is  the 
largest  building  we  had  yet  seen,  being 
five  hundred  and  eleven  feet  long,  two 
hundred  and  eleven  feet  wide  and  one 
hundred  and  sixty  feet  high  inside.  It 
has  been  in  course  of  construction  about 
six  hundred  years,  and  while  the  work- 
men are  laboring  above  to  complete  the 
towers,  at  the  base  they  are  repairing  the 
older  parts.  The  outside  of  the  building 
with  its  decorative  sculptures,  represents 
the  four  seasons ;  within,  it  is  a  marvel 
of  architectural  skill  and  graceful  artistic 
embellishment. 

In  one  of  the  towers  there  is  a  treasure 
room,  containing  sacred  relics  and  gifts 
to  the  church.  Among  the  former 
are  two  thorns  from  the  "Crown  of 
Thorns,"  and  a  piece  of  the  cross  upon 
which  the  Savior  was  crucified,  inlaid  in 
massive  gold  and  set  in  circles  of  dia- 
monds and  other  precious  stones ;  also 
links  from  Peter's  prison  chains,  and 
many  other  things  of  a  similar  character. 
"The  casket  of  the  three  kings,  or  wise 
men  of  the  east,"  is  a  box  of  pure  gold, 


inlaid  with  all  manner  of  precious  stones 
of  great  value;  it  is  said  to  be  worth  six 
million  francs,  while  the  entire  value  of 
the  treasure  in  the  room,  including 
crowns,  sceptres  and  pontifical  robes  of 
velvet,  is  stated  to  be  thirteen  million 
francs. 

Of  course  we  wanted  to  purchase  some 
genuine  Eau  de  Cologne  at  the  original 
manufacturers,  but  found  it  not  an  easy 
matter  to  determine  which,  of  the  thirty- 
two  firms  claiming  that  distinction,  was 
the  one  having  a  right  to  it.  However, 
we  read  the  circulars  of  the  various  pre- 
tenders, and  obtained  a  few  bottles  of 
the  famous  water  from  the  veritable 
"Johann  Maria  Farina;  Julichs  Plats 
No.  4,"  with  every  assurance  that  we 
had  the  "Simon  pure"  article. 

In  visiting  a  medium  sized  white 
church  on  a  hill,  we  all  at  once  found 
ourselves  enclosed  by  shelves,  containing 
thousands  of  human  skulls,  arranged  in 
rows  running  round  the  church,  in  and 
out  of  recesses,  chapels  and  corridors, 
over  the  capitals  of  columns  and  in 
niches,  prepared  on  purpose.  Some  of 
the  skulls  are  painted  in  a  variety  of  colors. 
We  thought  we  had  surely  entered  the 
original  "whited  sepulchre,  full  of  dead 
men's  bones,"  but  soon  learned  that  it  was 
only  the  church  of  St.  Ursula,  built  in 
commemoration  of  that  famous,  if  not 
fabulous  personage,  and  the  eleven  thou- 
sand virgins,  who  shared  her  martyrdom. 

The  legend  ot  St.  Ursula  and  the 
eleven  thousand  virgins  can  be  traced, 
substantially  in  its  present  form,  as  far 
back  as  the  close  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
ury,  and  is  contained  in  the  Chronicle  of 
Sigebert  as  follows: 

"Ursula  was  the  daughter  of  the  Brit- 
ish King  Deeonatus ;  and  on  account  of 
her  distinguished  beauty,  was  sought  in 
marriage  by  the  son  of  a  heathen  prince, 
who  was  originally  named  Holofernes, 
but  afterwards,  when  a  Christian,  was 
called  ^therius.  Her  father  was  forced 
to  yield  to  the  demand,  but  Ursula  made 
it  a  condition  that  her  suitor  should  be- 
come a  Christian,  and  that  she  should  be 
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allowed  a  space  of  three  years,  during 
which  she  proposed,  in  company  with 
her  maidens,  to  each  of  whom  should  be 
assigned  a  thousand  companions,  and  a 
three-oared  galley  to  convey  them,  to 
make  a  voyage  of  pious  pilgrimage. 

"The  conditions  were  accepted;  the 
maidens,  to  the  number  of  eleven  thou- 
sand, were  collected  from  all  parts  of  the 
world ;  and  at  length  the  expedition  set 
sail  from  the  British  coast.  Arriving  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Rhine,  they  sailed  up 
the  river  to  Cologne,  and  thence  upwards 
to  Basel,  where,  leaving  their  galleys, 
they  proceeded  by  land  to  visit  the  tombs 
of  the  Apostles  at  Rome.  This  pilgrim- 
age accomplished,  they  descended  the 
river  to  Cologne,  which,  however,  had 
meanwhile  fallen  into  the  hands  of  an 
army  of  Hunnish  invaders,  under  the 
leadership  of  a  chief  who,  although  not 
named,  is  plainly  the  Attila  of  history. 


"Landing  at  Cologne  in  ignorant  secu- 
rity, the  pious  virgins  fell  into  the  hands 
of  these  barbarous  heathens,  by  whom 
they  were  all  put  to  the  sword,  with  the 
exception  of  Ursula,  who,  for  her  beauty's 
sake,  was  reserved  as  a  prize  for  the 
chief.  She,  however,  as  well  as  another 
maiden,  who  had  at  first  concealed  her- 
self in  terror,  demanded  to  join  her  com- 
panions in  martyrdom,  and  thus  the  full 
number  of  eleven  thousand  victims  was 
made  up. 

"Heaven,  however,  interposed.  A  host 
of  angel  warriors  smote  the  cruel  Huns; 
Cologne  was  again  set  free  ;  and  in  grat- 
itude to  their  martyred  intercessors,  the 
citizens  erected  a  church  on  the  site  still 
occupied  by  the  Church  now  known 
under  the  name  of  St.  Ursula." 

Dc  Vallibus. 


Work  does  not  profit,  but  economy. 
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Many  of  the  circumstances,  with  which 
we  are  surrounded,  are  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  convince  us  of  their  reality,  and, 
because  they  are  common,  we  call  them 
facts;  while  other  principles,  which  may 
be  equally  true,  because  not  so  well  un- 
derstood, are  regarded  as  theories  only; 
and  though  many  of  them  are  considered 
of  the  greatest  importance,  they  are  fre- 
quently, through  our  neglect  to  investi- 
gate them,  misunderstood,  to  a  certain 
degree,  on  the  same  principle  as  the  old 
Scotch  lady's  remark  in  regard  to  a  ser- 
mon she  was  admiring.  When  asked 
what  the  minister  had  said,  she  answered: 
"And  do  you  think  that  I  would  presume 

to  understand  what  the  learned  Dr. 

says?"  I  refer  more  particularly  to  the 
ideas  that  are  entertained  by  many  on 
religious  subjects;  which  is  probably  the 
reason  that  the  Elders  so  frequently  have 
to  explain  that  there  is  no  dividing  line 
between  temporal  and  spiritual  matters ; 
or,  in  other  words,  a  true  doctrine  in  re- 


gard to  man's  eternal  salvation,  is  just 
as  much  a  truth  as  it  is  a  fact  that  water 
runs  down  hill,  and  is  equally  as  demon- 
strable to  an  intelligent  and  honest  mind  ; 
and  those  who  maintain  an  opposite 
opinion  are  those  who  have  never  com- 
plied with  the  laws,  obedience  to  which 
would  produce  the  results  that  they  pro- 
fess are  undemonstrable. 

How  would  such  philosophy  operate 
if  applied  to  the  sciences?  A  professor 
of  chemistry  would  say  that  he  can  prove 
that  science  to  be  a  true  one,  and  can 
show  you  how  you  can  satisfy  yourself  in 
regard  to  its  truth.  The  objector  refuses 
to  comply  with  the  laws  of  the  science, 
and  because  he  does  not  experience  the 
results  looked  for,  he  denounces  it  as  a 
false  theory;  but  the  professor,  and 
every  other  sensible  person,  regards  such 
a  man  as  a  fool,  or  as  one  who  allows  his 
prejudices  against  the  principle  to  over- 
come his  judgment. 

There  is   considerable   wrangling"  be- 
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tween  the  Christians  and  infidels,  of  the 
present  day,  in  regard  to  the  origin  of 
certain  sayings  of  the  Savior,  which,  by 
the  way,  the  latter  admit  are  correct  and 
beneficial  to  mankind  when  obeyed.  The 
infidels  claim,  as  an  argument  against 
Christianity,  that  many  of  the  teachings, 
said  to  have  been  given  by  the  Savior, 
were  copied  from  the  sayings  of  the 
Chinese  philosopher,  Confucius,  over- 
looking the  fact  that  these  principles 
were  true  principles,  and  that  they  were 
equally  true  ten  thousand  or  ten  million 
vears  before  they  were  uttered  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  and  that  they  are  now, 
and  ever  will  be  in  years  to  come.  In 
other  words ;  the  fact  that  the  Savior 
taught  those  principles  did  not  make 
them  true,  but  He,  being  inspired  by  the 
spirit  of  truth,  taught  them  because  they 
were  true,  and  if  the  same  truths  were 
taught  by  all  the  heathen  philosophers 
that  ever  lived,  that  would  not  change 
the  principles  any  more  than  it  would 
change  the  fact  that  steam  can  be  used 
as  a  motive  power,  if  a  Chinaman  had 
discovered  the  principle  instead  of  George 
Stephenson. 

But  there  were  other  principles  per- 
taining to  man's  salvation,  taught  by  the 
Savior  and  his  disciples,  some  of  which 
professed  Christians  are  as  willing  to 
ignore  or  evade  as  the  infidels,  whose 
condition  they  profess  to  deplore.  The 
readers  of  the  Contributor  are  so  fa- 
miliar with  many  of  these  examples  that 
it  will  be  necessary  to  quote  but  a  few: 

All  of  the  Christian  denominations 
agree  that  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
as  the  only  Mediator  with  the  Father,  is 
a  correct  doctrine,  and  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  acknowledge  and  repent  of  sins. 
Nearly  all  admit  that  baptism  is  neces- 
sary, but  some  believe  that  baptism 
means  simply  a  spiritual  change,  quite  a 
number  of  sects  believe  that  a  baptism  ot 
water  is  essential,  but  there  are  a  variety 
of  modes  practised,  and  some  leave  it 
optional  with  the  believer  as  to  how  they 
are  baptised,  or  whether  they  will  be 
baptised  in  water  or  not,  at  all.     But  I  am 


not  aware  of  any,  excepting  the  Latter- 
day  Saints,  that  believe  in  baptism  for 
the  remission  of  sins,  or  in  the  lay- 
ing on  of  hands  for  the  Gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  or  in  the  gifts  and  blessings,  or 
officers  and  organization  of  the  Church, 
as  received  and  enjoyed  by  the  Saints  of 
God  anciently. 

The  so  called  Christians  join  with  the 
infidels  in  repudiating  the  latter  named 
principles  and  blessings,  though  plainly 
taught  in  the  Scriptures,  their  argument 
being,  as  the  Gospel  is  fully  established, 
there  is  no  longer  any  necessity  for  in- 
spired apostles  and  prophets,  or  for  the 
gifts  and  blessings,  as  signs  of  the  truth 
of  the  Gospel.  Infidels  say  that  those 
blessings  never  were  enjoyed  by  the  chil- 
dren of  men,  for  if  they  were,  obedience 
to  the  same  principles  would  produce  the 
same  results  now. 

The  Latter-day  Saints,  gathered  from 
the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  having 
embraced  those  ancient  principles,  testi- 
fy that  the  same  results  do  follow  faith  in, 
and  obedience  to  them,  as  promised  in 
the  Bible;  and  though  they  have  been 
scorned  and  derided  for  the  testimonies 
they  have  borne,  they  have  been  willing 
to  bear  all  that,  joyfully,  for  the  Truth's 
sake,  and  to  sacrifice  comfortable  homes, 
and  even  life  itself,  rather  than  deny  it. 

But,  says  the  objector,  you  are  fanati- 
cal; the  results  that  you  speak  of  are 
merely  imaginary.  All  we  can  say  in  an- 
swer to  this  is,  that  these  principles  were 
contrary  to  the  traditions  of  the  people 
that  received  them,  who  were  under  no 
excitement  at  the  time,  and  who  carefully 
investigated  and  compared  them  with  the 
Bible,  which  was  their  only  rule  of  evi- 
dence, other  than  the  influences  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  of  which  man  is  naturally 
in  possession.  They  found  that  these 
teachings  and  promises  agreed  with 
those  given  anciently,  and  that  when 
with  humble  and  prayerful  hearts,  they 
yielded  obedience  to  them,  they  received 
a  testimony  of  their  truth,  as  promised, 
and  they  could  testify  that  the  result  was 
just   as   certain    as    the    promise,  if    the 
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principles  were  obeyed.  And,  though 
they  may  not  be  able  to  fully  explain  the 
philosophy  of  it,  they  know  that  those 
principles  are  true,  and  as  long  as  the 
only  argument  used  against  them  is:  "We 


have  not  investigated  your  principles,  nor 
obeyed  them,  but  we  know  that  you  are 
deluded,"  the  Saints  can  afford  to  go  on 
and  believe  what  the  Lord  reveals  to 
them.  IV.  IF.  Taylor. 


ANCIENT   GRECIAN    ORACLES, 


The  history  =of  Greece  > is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  all  the  nations  of  anti- 
quity ;  not  only  because  it  takes  the  lead  in 
civilization  and  art,  but  because  it  affords 
us  so  many  examples  of  personal  hero- 
ism, worthy  of  our  emulation.  Its  early 
history  is  shrouded  in  mysterious  fable; 
but  it  appears  the  original  inhabitants 
were  low  savages,  elevated  scarcely 
above  the  brutes,  who  dwelt  in  dens, 
caves  and  hollow  trees,  and  subsisted  on 
roots,  herbs  and  acorns. 

The  people  were  pagans  and  were  very 
superstitious.  The  network  of  moun- 
tains, peculiar  to  the  geography  of 
Greece,  had  a  tendency  to  separate  the 
people  into  different  tribes,  whose  man- 
ners and  customs  differed  widely,  but 
whose  religion  was  similar.  Besides 
worshiping  a  great  number  of  deities, 
they  had  two  oracles  on  which  they 
depended  for  a  knowledge  of  the  divine 
will,  and  whose  instructions  were  im- 
plicitly carried  out.  One  was  the  Hollow 
Oak  of  Dodona,  which,  when  properly 
consulted,  would  emit  sounds  from  the 
cavity  within,  in  answer  to  the  questions 
asked.  The  other  consisted  of  a  cave, 
or  opening  in  the  ground,  out  of  which 
came  an  intoxicating  gas.  Some 
shepherds  first  discovered  it,  and,  inhal- 
ing the  gas,  were  so  effected  that  they 
gave  vent  to  peculiar  words  and  noises. 
The  people  supposed  some  of  the  gods 
were  speaking  through  them,  and  the 
words  they  uttered  were  held  in  great 
reverence,  and  were  thought  to  be  of 
much  importance. 

The  cave  became  noted  and  was 
provided  with  a  mouth-piece  over  the 
opening,  and  a  stool  placed  near  it,  upon 


which  a  priestess  sat  to  be  consulted  on 
important  questions.  When  asked  for 
advice,  she  would  inhale  some  of  the  gas 
from  the  cavern,  become  intoxicated,  and 
give  strange  and  mysterious  replies.  It 
is  supposed  that  the  oracles  were  frauds, 
used  by  the  priests  to  influence  the  people 
as  they  desired,  for  the  prophetic  answers 
obtained  from  them  were  given  in  an 
equivocal  manner,  so  that  no  matter  which 
way  the  coming  event  transpired,  the 
prophecy  would  be  fulfilled.  For  ex- 
ample; Croesus,  king  of  Lydia,  sought 
the  advice  of  the  oracle,  when  Cyrus  the 
Great  invaded  his  domains.  He  hesita- 
ted as  to  whether  it  would  be  best  for 
him  to  cross  the  river  and  attack  Cyrus, 
or  remain  where  he  was  and  defend  him- 
self, when  Cyrus  advanced.  The  reply 
of  the  oracle  was;  "If  Croesus  crosses 
the  river,  he  will  destroy  a  mighty  em- 
pire." Greatly  pleased  with  so  favorable 
a  reply,  he  crossed  over  and  attacked  the 
Persian  army.  In  the  battle  that  ensued, 
Croesus  was  badly  defeated,  and  his  army 
nearly  destroyed  ;thus  fulfilling  the  predic- 
tion, but  contrary  to  his  expectations. 

When  the  Persians  invaded  Greece 
under  their  celebrated  king,  Xerxes,  and 
ravaged  its  borders,  Themistocles,  a 
leading  Athenian,  desired  to  build  a  fleet 
and  cope  with  the  enemy  on  water ;  but 
many  objected  and  wished  to  take  shelter 
in  the  wooden  fortifications  of  Piroeus. 
The  oracle  was  consulted,  and  replied ; 
"Athens  can  only  be  saved  by  her 
wooden  walls."  This  did  not  end  the 
controversy,  for  Themistocles  declared 
the  "Wooden  walls"  were  the  wooden 
ships,  and  that  they  could  be  successful 
onlv  on  water.     He   at    last  induced    the 
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Athenians  to  secure  a  fleet,  and  defeated 
the  Persians  badly,  in  the  straits  of 
Salinus.  If  on  the  contrary,  the  Persian 
fleet  had  been  successful,  Themistocles 
would  have  been  blamed  for  not  taking 
shelter  in  the  fortifications. 

These  examples  show  us  the  nature  of 


many  answers  obtained  from  the  oracles, 
and  how  easily  the  superstitious  people 
were  led  by  means  of  them. 

Horace  Cummings. 


Room  for  improvement  is  probably  the 
largest  room  in  the  world. 


WHO   ARE   OUR   SCHOOL   TEACHERS? 


I  have  often  thought  how  foolish  some 
of  our  people  are,  in  regard  to  schooling 
their  children,  in  sending  them  to  be 
taught  by  those  who  are  not  of  us.  It 
seems  to  me  very  inconsistent,  when  we, 
as  a  people,  send  missionaries  to  nearly 
every  civilized  part  of  the  globe,  whom 
we  uphold  and  sustain  with  our  unani- 
mous vote,  faith  and  prayers,  that  they 
may  do  much  good  in  bringing  many  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  that  we 
have  embraced ;  and  while  they  are 
laboring  to  their  utmost,  calling  upon  the 
people  to  repent  of  their  sins,  and  to 
gather  with  the  people  of  God  in  the 
vallies  of  the  mountains,  where  they  and 
their  children  can  be  taught  true  and 
correct  principles,  and  where  they  can 
learn  of  the  ways  of  the  Lord  from  his 
servants,  that  we  will  trust  our  children 
in  the  hands  of  strangers,  who  know  not 
God,,  and  are  working  to  destroy  the 
germ  that  we  have  planted  within  them. 
Why  do  we  risk  them  in  such  persons 
hands?  They  would  not  hesitate  to  in- 
still into  the  hearts  of  our  children,  the 
spirit  of  hatred  against  their  parents  and 
the  servants  of  God,  and  to  impress  upon 
them  the  erroneous  traditions,  that  many 
of.  us  have  forsaken  for  the  Truth.  Are 
we  foolish  enough  to  continue  in  this 
way?  If  we  do,  will  we  not  have  cause 
to  regret  it?  For  surely  our  children  will 
have. things  to  unlearn,  if  perchance  they 
are  not  entirely  led  away  from  the  Gospel ; 
and  they  will  hold  us  responsible  for 
their  early  teaching  at  some  future  day. 
But  some  will  say;  "These  strangers  are 
such  nice  gentlemen  and  ladies,  so  polite, 


so  extremely  kind,  and  they  have  such  a 
gift  for  teaching,  and  then  besides,  you 
know,  they  are  so  highly  educated,  and 
bless  you !  they  do  not  teach  our  children 
religion,  no !  not  at  all ;  and  besides,  our 
Latter-day  Saint  teachers  don't  know 
much,  they  are  so  ignorant,  and  not  fit  to 
teach  anybody."  These  are  a  few  of  the 
expressions  made  by  some  people  that 
ought  to  know  better.  If  we  have  not 
suitable  teachers  in  our  midst,  we  have 
plenty  of  young  men  and  young  ladies, 
belonging  to  our  Improvement  Associa- 
tions, that  have  the  ability,  and  are  will- 
ing to  prepare  themselves  for  teachers. 
But  they  want  encouragement  and  help, 
in  the  way  of  means,  as  well  as  the 
prayers  of  all  good  Saints  that  they  may 
be  prospered  in  this  great  mission,  for  in- 
deed it  appears  as  such  to  me.  Again  why 
is  it  that  we  have  not  better  teachers 
among  us  ?  I  think  I  can  account  for  it  to 
some  extent.  These  strangers  that  come 
among  us  as  school  teachers,  must  of 
course  have  the  cash  promptly  for  their 
services.  They  do  not  know  anything 
else,  and  of  course  we  have  fully  made 
up  our  minds  to  pay  it,  or  some  other 
just  as  good  pay.  On  the  other  hand,  of 
our  Latter-day  Saint  teachers,  we  say; 
"Well,  we  cannot  afford  to  pay  them  any 
cash  or  good  pay,  besides,  they  are  not 
much  any  way,  and  they  must  take  their 
pay  in  such  things  as  we  have  no  partic- 
ular use  for  ourselves,  and  if  they  won't 
take  that,  they  can  go  without."  This  is 
the  kind  of  encouragement  that  some 
of  our  teachers  meet  with,  at  any  rate. 
But  let  us  change  this  about;   give  our 
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teachers  the  good  pay  for  a  while,  and 
let  the  others  have  the  poles  and  slabs; 
by  doing  this,  we  will  have  as  good 
teachers  as  can  be  had  from  those  not  of 
us,  and  those  too,  that  will  teach  the  Gos- 


pel in 
which 
else. 


its    simplicity 
is   worth    more 


to    our   children, 

than    everything 

Lewis  Anderson. 


Every  Mower  has  its  perfume. 
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SEMI-ANNUAL   CONFERENCE. 

Minutes  of  the  semi-annual  confer- 
ence of  the  Y.  M.  M.  I.  A.,  October  8th, 
1879.  Held  in  the  Thirteenth  Ward  As- 
sembly Rooms,  commencing  at  7  p.  m. 

The  conference  had  been  called  to 
convene  in  the  Tabernacle  on  the  pre- 
vious evening,  but  owing  to  the  general 
character  that  meeting  had  assumed,  it 
was  suggested  by  President  Taylor  that 
another  be  held,  at  which  reports  could 
be  heard  from  the  Stake  representatives, 
and  other  business  be  attended  to. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by 
Junius  F.  Wells. 

Apostles  J.  F.  Smith,  Moses  Thatcher 
and  D.  H.  Wells  were  on  the  stand. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  opening  ex- 
ercises, President  John  Taylor,  Apostle 
Geo.  O.  Cannon,  and  President  A.  M. 
Cannon  of  the  Salt  Lake  Stake,  came 
into  the  meeting. 

Verbal  reports  were  called  for,  from 
the  Stake  representatives  present,  and 
the  following  responded:  H.  S.  Woolley, 
superintendent,  Bear  Lake;  B.  M.Young, 
counselor,  Box  Elder;  G.  L.  Farrell, 
superintendent,  Cache;  John  R.  Mur- 
dock,  representative,  Beaver;  Henry 
Lunt,  representative,  Parowan;  J.  W. 
Crosby,  Jr.,  representative,  Panguitch; 
Jos.  H.  Felt,  superintendent,  Salt  Lake; 
H.  B.  Haynes,  superintendent,  Tooele; 
and  A.  C.  Brown,  counselor,  Weber. 

Junius  F.  Wells  then  stated  that  repre- 
sentatives from  six  other  Stakes  had 
been  in  attendance  on  the  previous  even- 
ing, but  were  unable  to  remain  over  to 
attend  this  meeting.  He  also  announced 
that  as  President  Taylor,  and  others  of  the 
Twelve,  were  here,  and  had  concluded 


to  take  the  matter  of  the  general  organ- 
ization into  further  consideration  in  coun- 
cil, that  the  election  of  officers  and  other 
business  would  be  postponed.  He  re- 
quested the  Stake  officers  to  do  their  ut- 
most to  visit  their  Associations,  attend  to 
filling  vacancies  in  offices,  and  to  com- 
mence the  regular  weekly  meetings  of 
Associations  during  the  present  month. 

President  John  Taylor  arose  and  re- 
marked that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
brethren  to  give  the  Organization  their 
attention,  and  to  place  it  on  the  best  pos- 
sible footing,  that  it  might  be  most  effec- 
tual in  doing  good ;  as  it  was  not  a  thing 
of  the  day,  but  would  exert  its  influence  in 
the  future  as  well.  He  thought  the  Or- 
ganization had  been  well  conducted,  and 
was  one  of  the  helps,  spoken  of  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  that  it  had  done  a  great 
deal  of  good  in  the  community.  He  was 
pleased  with  the  spirit  and  energy  mani- 
fested by  the  young  men  who  had  re- 
ported their  Associations,  and  he  hoped 
they  would  continue  in  the  same  spirit, 
that  they  might  be  a  support  to  the 
Priesthood,  and  work  in  harmony  with 
them  in  all  things.  He  thought  the 
magazine  that  had  been  started  would  do 
good  in  drawing  out  the  latent  talent  of 
the  young  people,  and  was  much  pleased 
with  its  general  appearance,  though  he 
had  not  yet  had  time  to  read  it. 

The  meeting  was  adjourned  by  prayer 
by  Elder  Jos.  F.  Smith. 

QUARTERLY    CONFERENCE. 

The  quarterly  conference  of  the  Asso- 
ciations ot  Weber  County,  convened  in 
the  Tabernacle,  Ogden  City,  LTtah,  Oct. 
12,  1879. 
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THE    RIPPLE'S  REQUEST. 


After  the  opening  exercises,  President 
Jos.  A.  West  made  a  few  introductory 
remarks. 

The  forenoon  was  then  occupied  in 
hearing  reports  of  the  different  Associa- 
tions throughout  the  county,  all  of  which, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  were  repre- 
sented. The  reports  showed  that  many 
of  the  Associations  had  not  held  meetings 
during  the  summer  months,  but  had  all 
resumed  their  meetings  for  the  winter. 
Out  of  four  districts  that  had  been  can- 
vassed, seventy-eight  subscribers  had 
been  obtained  for  the  Contributor;  all 
were  pleased  with  its  contents  and  ap- 
pearance. 

Short  addresses  were  delivered  by 
Counselor  A.  C.  Brown  and  Elder  C.  F. 
Middleton. 

Meeting  adjourned  until  2  p.  m. 

Counselor  A.  C.  Brown,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  being  appointed  to  spend 
much  of  his  time  in  the  Sabbath  School 
cause,  offered  his  resignation.  Presi- 
dent West  only  expressed  the  feelings  ot 
the  whole  assembly,  when  he  stated  that 
he  regretted  Brother  Austin's  retirement, 
for  he  had  been  a  faithful  worker  in  the 
cause  of  Mutual  Improvement. 

The  following  names  were  then  pre- 
sented and  unanimously  sustained  as 
officers  of  the  Associations  of  this 
county:  Jos.  A.  West,  president;  L. 
A.  Herrick  and  C.  C.  Richards,  counsel- 
ors; John  L.  Wilson,  treasurer;  Zecha- 
riah  Ballantyne,  corresponding  secretary; 
and  Ed.  H.  Anderson,  recording  secre- 
tary. 

Short  addresses  were  given  by  Brothers 
Richard  Hill,  L.  A.  Herrick,  and  Joseph. 
Stanford,  who  gave  a  pleasing  discourse 
on  the  trials  and  pleasures  of  missionary 
labors.  Elder  F.  S.  Richards  spoke  on  the 
intellectual  and  physical  natures  of  men. 

After  remarks  by  President  West,  in 
which  the  young  men  were  exhorted  to 
be  diligent  in  their  search  for  knowledge, 
and  not  to  forget  their  reading  in  good 
books,  and  the  exercises  in  essay  writing, 
the  conference  was  adjourned  to  meet 
three  months  hence,  in  the  same  place. 


THE   RIPPLE'S   REQUEST. 

Throw  \is  a  sunbeam,  to  play  with. 

We'll  break  it  and  shiver  it, 

Shake  it  and  quiver  it, 
All  to  the  tune  that  the  noon  breezes  sing, 
The  wild  rose  that  blushes,   'mid  green  stalks 

and  rushes, 
The  sky-gazing  lily,  our  coining  that  fears, 

In  vain  try  to  catch  it, 

We  waters  will  snatch  it, 
And  break  it  in  sparkles  of  diamonds  and  tears. 

Throw  us  a  floweret,  to  play  with. 

We'll  twist  it  and  twirl  it, 

And  spin  it  and  whirl  it, 
Giddily  toss  it,  and  float  it  along, 
Vainly  it  cleaves,  to  the  half-drowning  leaves 
That  stooped  from  the  banks,  and  are  prisoners 
too. 

Green  weeds  cannot  save  it, 

The  breeze  plucked  and  gave  it, 

To  us,  and  we'll  play  with  it  all  the  day  through. 

Send  us,  Oh!  send  us  a  moonbeam. 

No  longer  we'll  riot, 

But  quiet,  so  quiet, 
Deep  sleep  we  will  feign,  lest  it  leave  us  again. 
For  the  silvery  beam,  loves  to  lie  on  the  stream 
And  to  stir  not,  but  to  dream,  while  the  night 
breezes  sigh, 

And  we  scarce  dare  to  creep, 

'Round  the  lillies  asleep, 
For  fear  it  should  hide  once  again  in  the  sky. 


REVIEW  OF  BOOKS. 
My  First  Mission;  By  George  Q.  Cannon, 
a  small  volume  of  sixty-six  pages.  Price,  retail, 
twenty-five  cents;  to  Associations,  twenty  cents; 
published  and  for  sale,  at  the  Juvenile  Instructor 
Office,  Salt  Lake  City. 

This  is  the  first  of  the  "Faith  Promot- 
ing Series,"and  is  an  exceedingly  interest- 
ing and  profitable  work  for  young  people. 
It  is  written  in  the  author's  clear  and 
entertaining  style,  and  secures  the  atten- 
tion of  the  reader  from  the  beginning, 
which  increases  until  the  end  is  reached. 
We  are  greatly  pleased  to  welcome  the 
advent  of  such  a  book,  and  are  of  the 
opinion  that  but  few  young  men  of  our 
people  will  rise  from  its  perusal,  in  whose 
breasts  is  not  produced  a  livelier  appre- 
ciation of  the  honor,  nobility  and  benefits 
of  missionarv  labor. 


